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The world will continue to depend 


on OIL 


for its development 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
Sf.. HELEN’S COURT, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Modern industry is calling for more and more energy. The world’s 
demand for oil has doubled in the last ten years. World energy 
needs in the future are likely to expand at such a rate that all 
available sources of power will be required; coal, oil, hydro-electricity 
and nuclear power. Even so the demand for oil is expected to double 
once again in the next twelve years. 

And after that? The availability of nuclear power twenty years 
hence is uncertain; but even if the present estimates of it for 1975 
are doubled or trebled, the world will still be largely dependent 
upon oil. 

The Petroleum Industry can meet this challenge by finding more 
oilfields, developing existing fields, building more pipelines, tankers 
and refineries, and widening distribution. 


s.. this is the world of SHELL 
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POLITICS 


O understand the background of the bus strike—and, 

indeed, of the industrial scene in general today—it is 

necessary to study the tensions that have built up in the 
Labour movement during the past few years; and as good a 
starting point as any has been provided by Sir Tom O’Brien, 
MP, in an article for the Daily Mail. Sir Tom, who is General 
Secretary of the National Association of Theatrical and Cine 
Employees, is not normally noted for his tact; but on this 
occasion he has intervened as peacemaker in the dispute 
between the trade union and political wings of the Labour 
Party, arising out of some unkind things Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman had to say about the feebleness of trade union MPs. 
Only four of them, he said, were of ministerial calibre; and 
as Sir Tom O’Brien was not among the four he might have 
been excused for joining in the hunt for Mr. Crossman’s 
blood. Instead, he has put forward a thesis to account for the 
relative dearth of able trade union politicians; and the Labour 
movement would do well to study it. 

Sir Tom points out that in the first general election formally 
contested by the Labour Party forty-nine out of the sixty 
successful candidates were from the trade unions; but since 
that time the proportion has steadily declined. During the 
depression, too, the tendency arose for a divorce between 
industrial and political activity. When ‘spreading the work’ 
was the rule in industry it began to be embarrassing for trade 
union leaders to have their parliamentary jobs as well. The 
result is that now there are only two members of the TUC 
General Council who are MPs; and both are from small 
unions. 

The argument remains, of course, that a general secretary 
of a large union would not have time satisfactorily to carry 
out parliamentary duties. But as Sir Tom says, if trade union 
leaders are excluded from Westminster by convention, or by 
their union rules, the likelihood is that the trade union ele- 
ment there will continue to lose power and prestige; and that 
this will lead to a split in the Labour Party. The split, in fact, 
is already there: Mr. Crossman’s strictures, and the trade 
unionists’ reaction to them, are merely a recognition of its 
existence. 

The trade union movement is today as nearly impotent 
politically as it has ever been: of the four men Mr. Crossman 
named, one, Aneurin Bevan, is not strictly speaking a trade 
union member—he has long since crossed the divide and 
become a politician—and if the other three, Jim Griffiths, 
George Brown and Alfred Robens, are the best that trade 
unionism can do in Westminster, the talent must lie pretty 
thin on the ground. And at the same time the TUC has been 
losing power industrially. Built up on a Have Not basis, it 
has never been entirely happy adapting itself to a Have 
society, in which the emphasis is on expansion, not restric- 
tion. Its hold over the workers has gradually weakened—as 
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was illustrated in the British Motor Corporation strike a year 
ago; and since that time the urge within the TUC, and more 
especially within the T & GWU, to find some issue on which 
unity and militancy can both be restored has become over- 
whelming. The engineering dispute was not a very good 
issue: had the employers’ spokesmen been less silly it migat 
not have become a fight at all. The provincial bus dispute is 
probably the best opportunity that has offered itself so far. 
The busmen’s case, as distinct from their resort to strike 
action, is basically reasonable enough; if the battle is won, so 
much the better for the union’s reputation; if lost, defeat will 
not be catastrophic. The busmen are expendable in the 
T & GWU’s cause. 

How far these views are consciously held, and acted upon, 
by Mr. Frank Cousins it is impossible to determine; but there 
is reason to believe that he is well aware of what he is doing 
—that he thinks of this strike as a long-term political opera- 
tion. And it may well be that he does so because he, like the 
other trade union leaders, has so far been excluded from 
political power at Westminster. Mr. Cousins has also, to some 
extent, been restricted as an industrial potentate because the 
TUC is still inclined to regard him as a rather bumptious 
new boy who ought to be kept in his place. This may account 
for his failure to react promptly to the news of strike violence. 
Neither he nor any other trade union leader approves of 
violence, but they strongly approve of the attendant publicity 
and they are therefore tempted—like Mr. Frank Coyle, the 
busmen’s immediate leader—to employ a see-no-violence, 
hear-no-violence attitude; or to blame incidents on the Com- 
munists, a technique well learned from the Tory press. 

In the circumstances, there is little that the Government 
can do except wait and see. The strike may not by national 
standards seem important, but the way it is handled will 
certainly be important, as a precedent. Any sign of a scuttle 
by the Transport Commission will be taken to reflect weak- 
ness on the Government’s part; and other unions will be the 
readier for action on their own account. Not that there is 
any reason to suppose that the Government is weakening; 
but its pronouncements recently have been so erratic that 
little trust can be placed in its consistency. Hardly were the 
Chancellor’s solemn warnings about inflation uttered than 
he had to echo the Prime Minister and insist that we have 
never had it so good. His reasons can easily be understood; 
although for home consumption a warning note may be 
necessary, it is also vital not to frighten opinion abroad about 
the prospects for the pound. Still, it must be embarrassing for 
Mr. Thorneycroft. Mr. Macmillan claims that he has been 
reading Bunyan lately, and that he recognised how living 
many of the characters are; among them Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways. Can he have been thinking of his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? 








INDECENT HASTE 


HE new hangman of England wears a bow 
; he is assisted by his son, and he would 
like the hangman’s job to remain a family affair. 
This devotion to the hereditary principle should 
particularly endear him to those Conservative 
women whose frenzy at Llandudno induced the 
government to ignore the free vote of the House 
of Commons and to bring back the gallows. For 
seventeen months it was impossible for the govern- 
ment to hang anyone. The first murderer it was 
possible to hang was John Willson Vickers; with 
‘indecent haste the government took the oppor- 
tunity. 

The general blame must rest upon the members 
of this government and its predecessor, who have 
disfigured the criminal law by passing a Bill 
destitute both of morals and of reason. But the 
immediate blame must rest upon Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller and Mr. R. A. Butler. In 
criminal, unlike civil, cases, it is impossible to 
bring an appeal to the House of Lords without the 
fiat of the Attorney-General, and in the Vickers 
case Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller refused his 
fiat. This was an astounding decision. When 
Vickers’s appeal was first argued in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, the judges disagreed and the 
Lord Chief Justice said that the case was one of 
great importance. Later in the week the appeal 
was heard before a full court and with ‘complete 
unanimity’ dismissed: Even if there had been no 
disagreement in the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
there would still have been compelling grounds 
for letting the case go to the Lords, as it was the 
first one to be brought under a new statute on 
the meaning of which there were bound to be 
differences of opinion. 

The Attorney-General’s reasons for his decision 
were worthy of the decision itself: ‘I could not 
regard the argument advanced on behalf of the 
appellant as really a tenable argument, and the 
judgment of the Court of Criminal Appeal indi- 
cates that it formed the same view.’ The earlier 
disagreement of the Judges is a sufficient com- 
mentary upon that. ‘Nor could I really regard it 
as in the public interest that a further appeal 
should be brought to try to reverse a decision of 
the full Court of Criminal Appeal... .’ But 
nobody appeals against a decision unless he wants 
to reverse it, and if it is really against the public 
interest to have a decision reversed it must be 
against the public interest to allow any appeals 
at all. The Attorney-General seems to have con- 
fused the public interest with political interests. 

It was of course the Home Secretary, not the 
Attorney-General, who was responsible for the 
failure to reprieve Vickers. Vickers was very far 
from being a hero. But he was only 22; apart 
from having once stolen a bicycle lamp he had 





The Traitors 


‘The urgency has been added to, as far as our 
friends in the Persian Gulf are concerned, by the near 
treachery of certain Members opposite.’ 

HuGH FRASER, MP. 


The Member for Stafford and Stone, 

Ina strangely Hitlerian tone, 

Denounces as traitors 

Those wicked debaters 

With contrary views to his own. 
WILLIAM DouGLas Home, 


a good record; there was no premeditation; he 
did not intend to kill; and the pathologist 
described his blows as moderately severe to 
slight. The refusal to reprieve him therefore is 
hard to explain and impossible to justify. It has 
been argued that the number of murders has 
risen, and that an example was necessary. But 
Mr. Butler must know that over short periods the 
murder rate is subject to fluctuations: in August, 
1954, for instance, there were seven murders. In 
September, 1954, twenty-two. In any case, if he 
relies on figures, he must realise that in the com- 
parable period last year, when there was no possi- 
bility of an execution, the murder rate was lower 
than it is now. 
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It looks simply as if the Home Office 
decided that it was a case of now or never. If 
there were not an execution soon, capital punish- 
ment would wither away. Since 1945 the Home 
Office has conspicuously lacked a minister pre- 
pared to stand up to his officials. Under Mr. 
Butler it was thought that things would be 
different—wrongly, as we now know. During the 
last four years the greatest damage to the 
institution of hanging has been done by the 
Home Office’s apparently incurable habit of 
hanging the wrong people. The execution of 
Vickers will continue the process begun by the 
executions of Bentley, Mrs. Christofi and Ruth 
Ellis. Meanwhile we can look forward to further 
touching details in the Sunday papers of our 
hangman and his family. 


IMAM AND SULTAN 


From a Correspondent 


OLITICS in Oman is a bewildering affair: com- 
yeoere of tribal rivalries, religious differ- 
ences, and geographical peculiarities, complicated 
by outside political and economic pressures. Too 
much insistence upon the parts played by oil and 
by Saudi Arabian machinations in the present out- 
break tends only to obscure its true character— 
that of an internal quarrel strongly charged with 
religious sentiment. There is an unfortunate ten- 








dency evident in most of the reports of the up- 
rising of the Imam of Oman against the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman to view the situation in 
terms of black and white, of a Saudi Arabian 
‘puppet’ threatening an old and trusted British ally 
and, incidentally, the future of British oil con- 
cessions in the Middle East. This is to confuse 
external defence with intervention in internal 
politics. The quarrel in Oman is essentially a local 
one, however much it has been aggravated by 
Saudi encouragement of the Imam. 

Oman’s geography is dominated by the great 
crescent of the Hajar Mountains which runs from 
the Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean. Politically, 
also, the Hajar dominates the life of the country, 
for the tribes that dwell in its valleys, remote from 
one another and torn by feuds and factions, give 
only grudging allegiance to any ruler and are 
liable to renounce that allegiance as circumstances 
dictate. 

Religion is of great significance in the present 
uprising. Amid all the centrifugal forces present 
in Oman, religion alone exercises a unifying influ- 
ence. Most of the tribes are of the Ibadhiya sect 
of Islam; and implicit in the structure of Ibadhiya 
is the need for an Imam, or religious leader, who 
should act also as temporal ruler of his followers. 
For many centuries the tribes of Oman elected an 
Imam, the individual chosen usually being the 
fittest man available at the time. The power to 
depose an unsatisfactory Imam also rested with 


the tribes, and the occasion was rare when an 
unpopular Imam succeeded in ruling in the face 
of tribal opposition. On the accession of the 
present Al Bu Said rulers to power in the mid- 
eighteenth century the founder of the dynasty, 
Ahmad ibn Said, was elected Imam; but his suc- 
cessors later preferred temporal power : they ruled 
as Sultans, and the Imamate disappeared. 


The Al Bu Said Sultans gradually lost authority 
over the inland tribes during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; partly because of their renunciation of the 
Imamate, partly because, unlike most of the pre- 
vious rulers of Oman, they based their power 
upon the sea and not upon the land. As merchant 
princes their energies were directed towards over- 
seas expansion. By the close of the last century 
they had virtually become alienated from their 
people inland. The Ibadhiya religion, however, 
still remained a force in Oman, and after a num- 
ber of sporadic attempts to revive the Imamate 
during the nineteenth century the tribes succeeded 
in 1913 in electing one of their own leaders as 
Imam. Not only was the Al Bu Said Sultan at 
Muscat powerless to intervene in the election but 
two years later he had to call on British-Indian 
troops to defend his capital from attack by the 
new Imam’s forces. An accommodation was 
reached between the Sultan and the Imam in 1920 
whereby the former virtually acknowledged the 
latter’s autonomy in Oman. 

For the next thirty years relations between the 
two appear to have been relatively peaceful, but 
in 1951 signs of trouble began to appear, partly 
as a result of rumours that oil deposits might lie 
in inner Oman, and partly as a consequence of 
Saudi Arabian activities in the area. Here the 
problem of the Sultan’s authority in the interior 
was complicated by the absence of any marked 
frontiers in south-eastern Arabia. The Sultan 
claimed de jure sovereignty over a large and un- 
defined area, but the actual limits of his authority 
were those set by his own power and by the extent 
to which the tribes were prepared to acknowledge 
it. Because the Sultan’s authority was ill-based in 
inner Oman the government of Ibn Saud was able 
to treat with the Imam with a view to bringing 
inner Oman within the Saudi orbit; and because 
there were no recognised frontiers the Saudis were 
able in 1952 to seize the strategically valuable 
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oasis of Buraimi, to which both the Sultan and the 
neighbouring Sheikh of Abu Dhabi on the Trucial 
Coast laid claim. After an abortive attempt at 
solving the question of the sovereignty of the oasis 
by international arbitration, the Sultan and the 
Sheikh, on the advice of the British Government, 
which had acted for them in the arbitration, drove 
out the Saudis by force in the autumn of 1955. 
Heartened by this success, the Sultan turned on 
the Imam, and in a bloodless campaign at the 
close of the year occupied his capital, Nizwa, and 
put him to flight. But since then, apparently, the 
Sultan has been unable to hold his position in the 
interior; the Imam Ghalib has once more asserted 
his independence, backed once again by arms 
from Saudi Arabia. 

What should be the attitude of the British 
Government? Our relations with Muscat date 
back to the Napoleonic Wars, but at no time in 
this period have we entered into any specific 
undertaking with the Al Bu Said Sultans to up- 
hold their authority in Oman. Yet we have on 


many occasions afforded them aid, usually of a 
naval kind, to help them maintain their position. 
Again, there does not appear to exist any explicit 
commitment to defend the Sultanate from ex- 
ternal aggression: rather is it an implicit obliga- 
tion, especially in so far as threats from Saudi 
Arabia are concerned. What has led the British 
Government in the past to support the Al Bu Said 
has been the existence in this part of Arabia of 
strategic and commercial British interests which, 
it has been thought, might best be safeguarded by 
upholding Al Bu Said authority. It is, apparently, 
in pursuit of this policy that the British Govern- 
ment is now contemplating intervention in the 
interior of Oman. But the struggle is, at heart, 
over an internal quarrel; and whether British 
interests in the region will benefit is debatable. 
Whether British arms will prosper is also highly 
questionable: 136 years ago, on the one and only 
occasion on which a British military expedition 
ventured into the interior of Oman to punish a 
refractory tribe, it suffered a crushing reverse. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE STOP-GAP 


By 


) 


T: be a stop-gap government is not necessarily 
a weakness if nobody else can stop the gap. 
That is the lesson to be drawn from the vote by 
280 to 183 last week of the Bourgés-Maunoury 
Government's Bill renewing its special powers in 
Algeria and enlarging the powers of arrest and 
detention by the police in France itself. ‘fhe 
Government had shown itself exceptionally weak 
in debate and on Thursday successive majorities 
had removed one after another the novelties in 
the Bill with regard to police powers in France. 
But when the Government made the restoration 
of most of these a question of confidence, it had 
its majority. With no alternative Government in 
sight, with the Algerian rebellion still raging and 
financial problems urgently needing attention, 
there was not a majority prepared to throw the 
present Government out. 

It should, however, be said that the main 
responsibility for the lack of an alternative 
Government in fact rests on Socialist shoulders. 
If M. Mollet and the other Socialist leaders were 
prepared to accept a Catholic prime minister such 
as M. Pflimlin it would be possible to form a 
Government much more broadly based than the 
present one, and for that reason one that could 
more easily modify France’s Algerian policy. The 
great drawback of the present Government is the 
strength within it of those men responsible for 
the sterile policy of last year determined to prove 
themselves right after all. This determination is 
expressed not only by the refusal to seek an 
alternative but by the continuation of the policy 
of launching prosecution against critics of 
methods used in Algeria. This time it is the 
‘National Federation of Parachutists’ with the 
support of the Minister of National Defence (M. 
André Morice, a dissident Radical) that is suing 
the Monde for £20,000 for allegedly defaming the 
parachutist units used for police as well as 
military purposes in Algeria. The same attitude 
on the part of the Government was also exempli- 
fied by the Socialist Vice-Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs, M. Eugéne Thomas, who accused 
those deputies who declined to vote the special 
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Paris 
police powers demanded by the Government 
of being the accomplices of Algerian assassins. 

The extension of terrorism to France is indeed 
a problem of real gravity for which the Govern- 
ment can reasonably argue the need for some 
special powers. The Algerian community in 
France, about 300,000 strong, and consisting in 
an overwhelming proportion of men, is being 
terrorised by the rebel organisation FLN, deter- 
mined to break the power of the rival nationalist 
organisation MNA and impose its own taxation 
on all Algerians working in France. Whereas in 





Algeria terrorism is directed both against Algerian 
Moslems suspected of co-operating with the 
French authorities and against the European com- 
munity, in France it is almost exclusively directed 
by Moslems against Moslems. The French State 
has an obvious duty to protect its Moslem 
citizens. 

Apart from the question whether the extended 
powers of detention and internment obtained by 
the Government, including that of creating interm 
ment camps in France, are accompanied by the 
necessary guarantees to prevent their misuse, there 
is the problem of the Government’s own intoler- 
ance of criticism and the encouragement that it 
thereby gives to intolerance in public opinion. 


125 


Indeed, many deputies and some Ministers are 
quite evidently now the prisoners of their own 
lack of courage in the past. A secret ballot in the 
Assembly would certainly show a much stronger 
movement in favour of negotiation than a public 
One, perhaps even a majority. 

Within the present Government, though shorn 
of several critics such as M. Defferre and 
M. Mitterand, who held office in the Mollet 
cabinet, there is still a party for trying a new 
approach to the Algerian problem, including, it 
seems, no less a person than M. Pineau, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. But just as the 
attempts to establish contacts with the rebel 
leaders were wrecked last October by the arrest 
of five of them when flying from Morocco to 
Tunisia as the Sultan's guests, so has M. Pineau’s 
last initiative a fortnight ago. A young member 
of M. had been used to 
establish contact with Algerian nationalist leaders 
in Tunis. M. Bourguiba, the Tunisian premier, 
had intervened to beg the Algerians not to put 
impossible conditions from the outset. The 
Tunisian barrister, Maitre Chaker, who is defend- 
ing counsel for the imprisoned Algerian leader 
Ben Bella, was to sound the latter and obtain his 
approval for the opening of conversations. When 
Maitre Chaker arrived at Orley airport, where 
the Tunisian Ambassador had come to meet him, 
his papers were seized and he was arrested. One 
more attempt to end the conflict had thus been 
sabotaged from within the Government. The 
Algerian nationalist leaders have now denied that 
they were ever prepared to adopt a less intransi- 
gent attitude than in the past. 

Depressing as this picture is, there are. none the 
less, some hepeful factors. M. Bourguiba himself 
has not withdrawn his offer of good offices and 
has declared that the idea of negotiation is 
evidently gaining ground in France. The opposi- 
tion to the policy represented by M. Mollet and 
M. Lacoste is growing within the Socialist Party. 
Within the MRP there is increasing doubt about 
the wisdom of governmental orthodoxy, and 
even on the Right more and more minds are 
troubled. But it is also becoming increasingly 
urgent that this opposition to the policy hitherto 
pursued should become outspoken. if French 
liberties themselves are not to become lapsed 
rights. 


Pineau’s secretariat 
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OH! My PaAPa! 
Royal, Bristol. 
Among the various musicals of today this one has, 
not perhaps as a whole but certainly in its main idea, 
something of unusual charm to offer.... The Bristol 
company have grasped the opportunities given to 
them by this intimate form of musical. They ask for 
our understanding of these characters, for our 
patience with them and for our willingness to look 
beneath the complacent surface. It is an inspiriting 
evening.—The Times, April 2. 
OH! My PAPA!—Bristol Old Vic Company, Garrick 
Theatre, London. 

Many visitors to Switzerland come back nowadays 
with a musical-box somewhere in their luggage. ... 
These pretty clockwork toys that some children love 
so much are noted for the regularity with which they 
play one or two simple tunes while wooden figures 
revolve in a dance or mimic drama. Somehow one 
has found its way into the London theatre. ... The 
evening is remarkable only for the varied collection 
of talents involved in an enterprise so unambitious 
and so naive.—The Times, July 18. 


Bristol Old Vic Company, Theatre 








Tuts week’s news from abroad 
has been dominated by the 
picturesque happening in the 
Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman, where the Sultan’s 
rebellious vassal, the Imam of 
Oman, has returned from the exile into which he 
had been dispatched a year ago and has raised the 
standard of a holy war around the fort of Nizwa, 
his previous capital. The Sultan has appealed to 
the British government as protecting power, and 
it has been announced that RAF planes have 
bombarded forts held by the rebels. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, Colonel Nasser 
has arrested a number of political rivals on charges 
of planning his assassination. These include the 
ex-Foreign Minister, Mohammed Salah EI-Din, 
and the ex-Minister of the Interior, Abdel Fattah 
Hassan. Meanwhile, the fifth anniversary of the 
Egyptian military coup has been celebrated by a 
large parade in Cairo which included Soviet tanks 
and rocket-launchers. Farther along the north 
coast of Africa the Tunisian Government has 
evidently decided that it wants to be a republic. 
The Bey, Sidi Lamine, is under guard in his palace, 
and his third son, Prince Salaheddine, has been 
arrested on a charge of trying to run down a 
policeman outside the palace gates. The Arab- 
Israeli conflict has evidently entered a new stage 
with the announcement by two British oil com- 
panies that they are to cease operations in Israel. 
The Shell Petroleum Company and British 
Petroleum Company explain what is quite clearly 
a momentous decision by saying that their busi- 
ness in Israel was not economic, but their real 
motives seem to have been purely political. The 
Foreign Office has taken the line that British 
companies are free to do as they wish. However, 
since the British Government is a majority share- 
holder in at least one of the companies concerned, 
this is hardly convincing. 

In France M. Bourgés-Maunoury has got his 
‘special powers bill’ through the Chamber by an 
unexpectedly large majority, and contacts estab- 
lished by the Quai d‘Orsay with the Algerian 
rebels have been sabotaged from inside the 
Government. Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin are to tour Eastern Germany—a project 
which has caused some fears in Bonn that they 
may intend to try to influence the West German 
elections. Marshal Bulganin has apparently sent 
another letter to Mr. Macmillan, which is said 
to deal largely with disarmament—a subject which 
was debated in Parliament this week. Mr. Dulles 
has also described the aims of American policy 
on disarmament as being the avoidance of a 
‘promiscuous spread of nuclear weapons,’ thereby 
suggesting a query in the manner of Alice: “Who 
ever saw a promiscuous spread?’ The Central 
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African Federation has announced its electoral 
plans. In Sopot on the Baltic coast of Poland the 
police fired into a jazz festival when rioting broke 
out. 

Owing to the provincial bus strike many 
people have been walking or hitching to work 
all over Britain this week. About one hundred 
thousand bus workers are out, and an Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal is expected to report on the 
situation by the end of the week. One or two ugly 
clashes have taken place between pickets and 
people trying to continue working, and there has 
been sabotage of buses and coaches continuing to 
run. At Covent Garden the porters are still on 
strike, and the men at some other London markets 
have come out in sympathy. There, too, there 
has been a certain amount of violence between 
pickets and picketed. 

The strike situation has temporarily taken 
attention off. inflation, but increased Post Office 
charges were announced last week. They will 
bring in forty-two million pounds extra revenue 


‘TuIs debate will be regarded 
by many people outside, I’m 
afraid, as unreal.” Thus Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, winding up 
for the Opposition in the de- 
bate on disarmament. Before 
I go on, at some length, to award Mr. Bevan full 
marks for his insight, an example of what he no 
doubt meant may come in handy. Mr. Sharples 
(for some years I used to think that Mr. Sharples 
was a misprint for Mr. Marples) observed, to a 
House of sixteen, that ‘so long as Germany re- 
mains divided there is going to be an area of 
tension between East and West.’ Many people 
outside? I can vouch for one person inside to 
whom the debate seemed not merely unreal but 
positively ridiculous. It is time the Opposition 
took a long look at their method of selecting the 
subjects to be debated on supply days. What hap- 
pened in this case is that the recess was fast 
approaching, there had not been a discussion of 
disarmament for ages, and the Shadow Cabinet 
consequently thought it was about time they 
forced one. 

So they did. But a measure of its unreality may 
be obtained from the fact that Mr. Noel-Baker, 
opening for the Opposition, spoke for all but an 
hour and made no practical proposal except that 
the minutes of the disarmament sub-committee 
ought to be published with greater dispatch and 
in a handier form. And I take leave to doubt the 
wisdom even of this suggestion. 

But what, other than unreality, could be ex- 
pected? Does anybody seriously believe that 
agreement on disarmament will be achieved in the 
disarmament sub-committee, whose only useful 
purpose these days is to keep Commander Noble 
too busy to do very much harm elsewhere? Any- 
body would think, from the level on which this 
debate was conducted, that the sub-committee was 
a nineteenth-century debating society, presided 
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and include the raising of the charge for an 
inland letter to threepence and that for a post 
card to twopence halfpenny. One hundred mik 
lion pounds more are to be spent on roads during 
the next four years. 


The Army is to be reduced by fifty-one major 
units and many other smaller ones. This will be 
done in the Cavalry wing of the RAC and the 
Infantry by amalgamation of regiments. Redun- 
dancy in the Army will chiefly affect majors and 
above and sergeants and above, who will receive 
a substantial compensation. 


Ibbotson has set up a new record for the mile, 
3 minutes 57.2 seconds. Curzio Malaparte has 
died. The Tate Gallery has purchased a recent 
Picasso and the National Gallery a Tiepolo. Sir 
Winston Churchill has offered to give five hundred 
pounds to help save the St. James’s Theatre. West- 
minster Borough Council has no objection to a 
thirty-five-storey hotel in Park Lane, but Lord 
Blackford has many very strong ones. The Pope 
has given speleologists a patron saint in the shape 
of St. Benedict, who passed much of the most 
productive period of his life in a cave near Rome. 
Les Caves du Vatican will no doubt come under 
another dispensation. 


Westminster Commentary 


over by James Mill, and that each of the members 
seriously listened to what the others had to say. 
Whom did Mr. Sandys imagine he was impressing, 
for instance, when he wagged his handsome red 
head and solemnly declared ‘without qualification 
and without reservation’ that ‘there is no gate, no 
door, and no cupboard we should not be willing 
to open to international inspection, if all other 
countries are prepared to do the same’? Mr. 
Sandys knows as well as I do that if disarmament- 
with-inspection is finally agreed upon we shall 
break the agreement, if necessary using a disused 
Cornish tin-mine to store our forbidden bombs in, 
just as the Americans will hide theirs in Fort Knox 
(‘Oh, that’s just a lot of gold, old man; you don’t 
want to look at that’), and the Russians theirs in 
Lenin’s Mausoleum. Mr. Arthur Henderson, in a 
speech that was half-sensible (a good half more 
than most), pointed out how futile and dangerous 
the Kellogg Pact was, but omitted to draw the 
necessary conclusion—that a lot of the suggestions 
for disarmament to be heard these days, particu- 
larly from the Opposition, were just as bad. Most 
people are agreed, after all, that it would be un- 
wise to believe that the Russians mean what they 
say. Much more unwise, however, and less often 
recognised as such, would be to act as if we 
believed it. 

Still, whatever the fallacies contained in Mr. 
Bevan’s winding-up—and they were numerous 
and extensive—it cannot be denied that as an 
orator he has, when on form, no rival in the 
present House now that the Member for Wood- 
ford has fallen on silence. (Admirers of the Mem- 
ber for Woodford—and which of us is not?—may 
comfort themselves with the fact that when he 
entered, during the division, the public gallery 
broke into applause; I do not think they will do 
the same for Mr. Bevan before all the coal in 
Ebbw Vale has turned to diamonds.) Karl Marx 
would doubtless have dismissed Mr. Bevan as a 
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phraseur (it was Marx’s favourite term of abuse), 
but times have changed; it is Mr. Bevan who will 
be Labour’s Foreign Secretary, not Mr. Harry 
Pollitt. Besides, what phrases! Who but Mr. 
Bevan, when interrupted by Lord Hinching- 
brooke, could condemn such ‘customary frivolity’ 
and then add, almost as an afterthought, ‘It’s very 
difficult to push five-bob ideas into half-crown 
minds’? (My word, didn’t Hinch look furious! 
And Mr. Bevan didn’t make it any better by say- 
ing, ‘I'm sorry that I was so rough, but we get 
these interruptions from the noble Lord at this 
time of night.’) 

Compensations? Well, Babs is looking very 
pretty these days; first in blue silk with a rather 
daring neck-line, then in flowered Lancashire 
cotton, which she bravely donned to hear Lady 
Megan’s maiden speech, like the dance band of 
the Titanic playing on as the deck tilted higher. 
As it turned out, though the House filled like 
magic immediately she rose, Lady Megan was far 
from overwhelming. Speaking from a position 
beside Mr. Zilliacus, and thus provoking the re- 
flection that megliness is next to oddliness, she 
was restrained and careful rather than eloquent 
and incisive. Still, there is a Lloyd-George back 
in the House, and a nice one this time. 

There is also a Wedgwood Benn, and I hope I 
can convey my meaning by descr#ing him as 
intellectually lantern-jawed. The first day of the 
Oman row was spoilt for me by the fact that I 
soon gave up the attempt to understand the differ- 
ence between Imam, Oman and Amman, and 
began to wonder when the Oni of Ife would be 
brought into the discussion. I have never heard 
the Speaker less sure of himself than in rejecting 
Mr. Benn’s attempt to move the adjournment 
under Standing Order 9, but at the age of 32 one 
would have to be pretty pompous to announce 
the following day that one has in consequence 
put down a motion censuring the Speaker. (It was 
seconded by Mr. Paget; he is pretty pompous.) 

Meanwhile, fire burns and cauldron bubbles. 
The resolutions for the Labour Party conference 
have been published; a first-class row may be 
expected on defence, but my guess is that the 
nationalisation debate will be much less riotous 
than a mere reading of the forty-one resolutions 
on the subject would indicate. 

But the really exciting moment of Labour Party 
conferences these days is that in which the Execu- 
tive election results are announced. If Mr. 
Mikardo has opened his annual book on the event 
I would be intrigued to know what odds he is 
laying against Mr. Crossman, a man who has 
raised indiscretion to the level of an art. Of course 
nothing but the antiquated internal structure of 
the Labour Party could compel Mr. Gaitskell to 
give any of the ninety-three trade union MPs 
whom Mr. Crossman dismissed a sniff at minis- 
terial office (incidentally, they haven't won the 
election yet, and the man who sold the bear’s pelt 
in advance was killed with hunting him), but does 
Mr. Crossman seriously believe that Mr. Gaitskell 
didn’t know that well enough? Indeed, of the 
four he did select for preferment, I wouldn't 
dream of giving a job to Mr. Griffiths or Mr. 
Robens, and would make a face at giving one to 
Mr. Bevan or Mr. Brown. If it comes to that, I 
wouldn't give one to Mr, Crossman either. Nor 
will Mr. Gaitskell, 

‘ TAPER 
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Z A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT by the British 

Petroleum Company and the Shell 

Petroleum Company that they in- 

tend to cease operations in Israel 

seems an almost incredible surren- 
SS 7” der to Arab blackmail on the part of 
these companies. Whatever they may say about 
business in Israel being uneconomic, the fact is 
that this decision is a victory for the Arab 
economic blockade, which has now scored 4 
greater success than was ever gained by their 
military efforts. The mischief that will be done 
by this appeasement at a moment when it looked 
as if the Arabs were coming to recognise that 
they must put up with Israel’s continued exist- 
ence can hardly be exaggerated; and the com- 
panies are acting in direct contravention of the 
policy of the British Government as stated by 
the Prime Minister in his letter to Marshal 
Bulganin. And this is all the stranger in that a 
majority holding in at least one of the companies 
concerned belongs to the Government. For some 
time now the whole question of Arab pressure on 
firms and countries not to trade with Israel has 
been evaded, but I should have thought that the 
time had come to call a halt. Whatever Washing- 
ton may feel—and it must be humiliating for the 
US to have to kow-tow to the anti-Semitic 
policies of Saudi Arabia—there is no need for 
Britain to follow this bad example. The oil com- 
panies should be told that they will not receive 
the support of the Government in carrying out 
their pusillanimous intentions, and every pressure 
that the Foreign Office can bring to bear on them 
should be used. Oil policy in the Middle East has 
not always brought this country good fortune, 
but there is no reason why we should now be dis- 
honoured by it. 

. * * 


THE BBC RUSSIAN SERVICE continues to be dis- 
cussed in our correspondence columns. The BBC 
itself, which was eager enough to answer (how- 
ever inadequately) one or two particular points I 
myself raised, has not yet contributed to the dis- 
cussion any reply to the more serious and general 
allegations made by various reputable scholars, 
and in the Spectator’s editorial last week. It would 
raise some rather wide issues if the BBC decided to 
let the matter rest there, and I trust that an answer 
will finally be produced. If the BBC finds that the 
allegations are justified it would be better for its 
prestige to admit them than to defend the 
indefensible or to preserve a suspect silence. 
Meanwhile, I hope that its authorities may at 
least have remarked that the Spectator’s criticisms 
have been supported by a number of independent 
critics, while the letters we have received in 
favour of the Russian programme have come 
from those with a direct interest in it—like that 
from Mr. Dimont this week, who does not conceal 
the fact, and the one in our issue of July 12, which 
a glance at the BBC Staff List and the telephone 
book shows to be from the address (though under 
a different signature) of one of the officials 
principally concerned. 
. 7. . 

AT A LUNCHEON to launch Mr. Conrell’s The Most 
Important Country (reviewed last week by Lord 


Altrincham) the author was introduced by the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. The book 
is very offensive indeed about Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Krishna Menon, and it seems extraordinary 
that the Foreign Secretary should mix himself up 
with it. Perhaps he thinks India is no longer in 
the Commonwealth. Incidentally, I see that in the 
advertisements for the book there are two very 
flattering extracts from reviews. The Evening 
News found his book “brilliant,” and Time and 
Tide found it ‘admirable. Mr. Connell is leader 
writer of the Evening News and a director of 
Time and Tide. 
* - . 
Extract—without comment—from the leading 
article ‘Advice on Vice’ in last Sunday's News of 
the World: 
Readers of the News of the World court 
reports are fully aware of the vicissitudes of vice. 
. * + 
A CORRESPONDENT chides me for calling the 
regulations about tranquillisers lax, when in fact 
they are non-existent. The regulations to which 
I was referring were those which insist that a 
doctor's prescription must be obtained before the 
drug can be bought in a chemist’s shop: the 
laxity, to my mind, being that—as our correspon- 
dent himself suggests—doctors are allowed to 
prescribe them who have no knowledge of their 
risks. I mentioned last week the report in the 
BMJ of an experiment which showed that of 
various tranquillisers tested, only one had any 
positive value; most of the rest gave patients no 
benefit—and no doubt some of them also had 
bad side-effects. How many of these drugs have 
been, and are still being, prescribed? What is the 
profession doing to ensure that drugs which are 
found worthless are not prescribed? Are there 
adequate arrangements for independent testing 
of such drugs before they are brought into use? 
And I might even ask if—as seemed to be quite 
a prevalent opinion at the British Medical 
Association’s gathering last week—whisky is just 


as good a tranquilliser as any tranquilliser, what 


does the profession propose to do to publicise the 
fact? 
* = . 

‘The Husseinite dynasty has reigned over 
Tunisia for two and a half centuries. It has had 
time to wither and the Tunisian people with its 
leaders will uproot a dead tree.’ (From the Tunis 
weekly Action). 

A green bey tree? 
7 * 2 
I AM SURPRISED to see that certain executives in 
the athletics world, not to mention some sports- 
writers, have been casting doubts on the validity 
of Ibbotson’s mile record, on the grounds that 
he was helped by a pacemaker. Two years ago, ad- 
mittedly, the AAA introduced regulations to stop 
attempts being made on records with the aid of 
special pacemakers; but their object, | take it, was 
simply to exclude the type of record attempt 
indulged in by Roger Bannister, who preferred 
not to have the complication of opponents and to 
race only against the clock, with pacemakers’ 
assistance. But last Friday the pacemaker, if he 
made the race faster for anybody, made it faster 
for everybody: Delany and Jungwirth were bene- 
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ficiaries just as surely as Ibbotson. Surely the only 
way in which a pacemaker can ‘rig’ a race is 
where he can open up so wide a gap between 
himself and his team mates that the opposing 
runners may be deluded into going after him, and 


running themselves out. But in Friday’s race there 
was never more than a few yards between pace- 
maker, Jungwirth and Ibbotson. No; if ever I saw 
a genuine race, it was that White City mile. 
PHAROS 


The Renascence of Rural India 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


ROMINENT among the governmental activities 
ww are benefiting most directly from the 
stimulus which Mr. Nehru’s return to New Delhi 
after an absence abroad always imparts is the 
extensive programme of rural reconstruction in 
the charge of Mr. S. K. Dey, Minister for Com- 
munity Development. Mr. Dey’s passionate obses- 
sion with the backward condition of the country- 
side sometimes inspires even his Prime Minister 
with a kind of humorous awe, but it is Mr. 
Nehru’s unfaltering support which has made 
possible Mr. Dey’s new scheme for training 
twelve million people for rural leadership in 
camps which are to be set up all over India. 
The Indian villager numbers four out of every 
five people in the country, and the Govern- 
ment’s programme for helping him to help him- 
self is quite as big as and possibly even more 
significant than India’s astonishingly successful 
effort to apply Parliamentary democracy, based 
on adult suffrage, to an electorate of 200 mil- 
lion. During India’s first Five Year Plan, the 
machinery for rural development in its twin 
forms of Community Projects and National 
Extension Service ‘blocks’—each ‘block’ covering 
an area which may include scores of villages— 
has begun to influence between one-third and 
one-half of the whole country; and it is the 
hope of those responsible for the execution of the 
Second Five Year Plan that on its completion the 
rural development programme will be at work in 
every Indian village. Since these number well over 
half a million the scale of operations almost 
staggers belief. 

The campaign has caught the imagination of 
most people in India—even of the conservative 
villager, traditionally suspicious of government 
and of government officials, especially when they 
belong to his own section of the community. 
‘Governments come and governments go,’ says 
the rustic. ‘After the Moguls came the Marathas, 
after the Marathas the British, after the British 
the Congress Party. But they all give the villager 
the same privilege—the privilege of paying taxes!’ 
Yet by slow degrees the villager has begun to 
realise that the new campaign for rural uplift is 
not merely the shaug (hobby) of some district 
officer who may be here today and will be gone 
tomorrow, but a continuously operating policy 
which will not be halted until its objects are 
achieved. Moreover it is a policy which produces 
tangible improvements which he can see with his 
own eyes—a road connecting his village to the 
highway, better houses, a new school building, a 
new well built in a way which preserves the water 
from pollution, cattle sheds in which his cattle 
will be safe without the need of taking them into 
his house, a new hall for village meetings and for 
the accommodation of visitors. It is true that 
these things are not given him, fairy-godmother 
fashion, by the Government; he has to work for 
them. But the Government encourages him to 


want them, helps him to plan them, assists him 
with materials and with ‘know-how’ to build 
them, and sends trained people round to show 
him how to get the best out of them. 

Further, he is supplied with better tools and 
better seed at concession rates; he is taught how 
to make the best possible use of local water and 
to construct storage dams and embankments to 
conserve rainfall. He is encouraged to plant trees 
to check denudation, to grow new and more 
valuable crops for the markets which the new 





road has brought within his reach. He has not 
changed overnight his attitude towards official- 
dom; he will still chuckle when something goes 
wrong with the demonstration-plots, so that their 
yield is poorer than that which his own centuries- 
old practice provides; he is inclined to take refuge 
in his massive rustic obstinacy from the efforts of 
the young, earnest and enthusiastic ‘village level’ 
workers—the backbone of the whole programme 

to persuade him to depart from ancestral 
custom. But more and more, as trained observers 
like Dr. Adrian C. Mayer, who lived in one vil- 
lage for a year and then came back a year after- 
wards to see how things were going, have testified, 
the villager is coming to appreciate that there is 
‘something in it all.’ 

Progress is not, of course, uniform; too much 
depends upon the local leadership in each vil- 
lage for equal success to be attained everywhere. 
Many villages are split by faction; sometimes 
there is rivalry between the factions over which 
side will ‘get things going’ quicker; sometimes one 
faction will make a point of spoiling or obstruct- 
ing everything that the other is trying to do. The 
‘village level’ workers, although they are all care- 
fully trained and mostly very enthusiastic, differ 
in their capacity to ‘manage’ village leaders, and 
to ‘gentle them along’ without alienating their 
sympathy, losing their confidence, or depriving 
them of initiative. As Mr. Nehru remarked to the 
present writer not long ago, about half the vil- 
lages in which the plan is now operating are run- 
ning a good show, about a quarter are displaying 
really outstanding progress, and about another 
quarter are quite disappointing. And he should 
know. The rural development programme is very 
dear to his heart; he is inclined to think that it 
is the best thing that his Government is doing. He 
will take infinite trouble to help things on, flying 
hundreds of miles to open a new training centre, 
spending exhausting hours touring the country- 
side and personally distributing suitable rewards 
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and commendation for outstanding work, 


Such tours are indeed exhausting, as anyone 
who has made them can testify. But they are also 
extraordinarily stimulating, and it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Nehru and, indeed, his 
fellow-workers in the same field, derive from 
them a new faith in India’s future. For in so 
many of the ‘good’ villages, the villagers have 
definitely taken over charge; they will point out 
what they have done—sometimes moving an 
entire village to a healthier spot, sometimes 
straightening and widening a narrow alley, some- 
times building a complete new dispensary, a vil- 
lage library, an open-air theatre. And they are 
becoming critical, too, of the kind of co-operation 
that they are receiving. In one village where I was 
being taken round by the development officer 
—a very big man indeed, in final charge of the 
work throughout a State the size of Italy—I saw 
the village headman draw him mysteriously aside 
and take him to see some new houses. When we 
left the village the development officer told me 
with a grin that he had been given a severe lecture 
by the headman on the bad quality of the last 
batch of cement; and that he only escaped by 
giving his personal assurance that the next lot 
would be better. ‘That's the spirit we want,’ said 
the development officer, who is nicknamed Jaldi 
jaldi Sahib (Mr. Quick! Quick!) throughout his 
enormous charge. ‘Think what we could do if we 
got the millions of rural India really going!’ 

It is little wonder that India is enthusiastic over 
the rural development programme. But there is 
anxiety too. For it is India’s answer to the pro- 
gress which Red China is making under her 
monolithic Communist government—India’s 
living demonstration that democracy can do more 
for the masses than can dictatorship. Every year 
an independent body—the Programme Evalua- 
tion Board—sits in judgment upon what has 
been achieved, points out shortcomings, demands 
improvements. The current report, published last 
month, points out that where progress involving 
physical change is concerned, the record is good; 
but that changes in social attitude, the develop- 
ment of a sense of local responsibility, the spread 
of the co-operative movement, still leave much to 
be desired. Moreover, the transition between the 
intensive effort characteristic of the Community 
Project ‘blocks’ and the comparative stagnation 
of some ‘post-intensive’ blocks which have 
attained a certain level of improvement but are 
there halting, poses a real problem. The Board 
make the bold suggestion that rural development 
is sO vital that it ought now to be made the main 
business of the district officer, instead of ranking, 
as it does at present, as only one of several respon- 
sibilities. Instead of being given an assistant for 
developing projects and concerning himself 
mainly with revenue, law and order, he ought to 
have assistants for these functions and take over 
the development work himself. It is a revolution- 
ary suggestion and there may be some practical 
difficulties in adopting it, because the district 
officer, perhaps even more markedly than in the 
days of the British raj, is the pillar on which the 
administration of the country rests. But the fact 
that it should have been put forward shows the 
way in which the mind of India is working. Rural 
development, like Vinoba Bhave’s Land Gift 
movement, is in the Gandhian tradition; no 
sacrifice is too great to ensure its success. 
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‘Look at Our Muscles—Don’t Touch’ 


By HENRY KERBY, MP 


Wis Mr. Frank Cousins says: “We do not 
wish to say to the country, “Feel our 
muscles.” We have only to prove justice,’ he is 
only warning Australians, Somalis, the people 
of Ga and others who buy British motor-cars, 
flutes, tandems, pianos, egg-whisks and dolls that 
if they expect the Transport and General 
Workers to pick them up in one place and put 
them down in a different place they must pay a 
little extra for the service. Other union leaders 
have said the same thing but not in quite the same 
terms. At any rate, the difficulty is easily over- 
come by legislation to make compulsory the 
labelling of all goods handled by the union, 
‘Courtesy TGWU, red on yellow, with the ap- 
proved crest, biceps rampant azure on a field 
or. But Mr. Cousss’s unprovoked aggression on 
the peace-loving managerial and middle-classes, 
and on the Government, poses other questicns. 
One is, if the Government should have the brazen 
temerity to go it alone, without joint consulta- 
tion, in the event of a strike of transport workers, 
thus impairing Anglo-Egyptian and Anglo- 
American relations, should the Foreign Secretary 
take the matter to the Security Council and 
request Mr. Hammarskjéld to dispatch an inter- 
national force large enough to deliver the milk, 
bread and newspapers, etc., or should a 
tension crucial to peace be allowed to work itself 
out without the intervention of foreign black- 
legs? 

For white-collared and black-coated workers 
this is a vital question, because if the provincial 
busmen withdraw their labour, having shown 
their muscles without result, the railway workers, 





invited to run extra trains, would be blacklegs 
if they complied, and in shoe factories overtime 
would be banned. Justice could only be assured 
through solidarity of the workers, and if several 
million wet, cold, sore and chilblained feet was 
the price to be paid that would not be the fault 
of the TGWU. Yet even in Britain such a state 
of affairs might be regarded as constituting an 
emergency worthy of Mr. Hammarskjéld’s per- 
sonal attention. 

Another point is that as the protector of some 
million workers, Mr. Cousins will not tolerate a 
Government whose fiscal and foreign policies are 
judged to worsen the standards of the Transport 
and General Workers. Fair enough The barons 
said much the same thing to King John. But is 
Mr. Cousins’s discretion equal to his brawn? If it 
is, then Mr. Thorneycroft would be well advised 
to submit a draft of the Budget to the TUC be- 
fore seeking the views of Parliament. So much 
for fiscal policy. 

Foreign affairs present little difficulty. Mr. 


YIM 


Cousins has only to second a leash of shop 
stewards for duty at the Foreign Office and the 
workers can rest assured that their interests, and 
Colonel Nasser’s, will be fully protected. As 
supervisory officers the shop stewards would, of 
course, receive 10 per cent. higher wages than 
civil servants, plus overtime. And for handling 
tricky customers such as dyspeptic ambassadors 
an incentive would be payable in the form of 
‘dirt money.’ 

There remains the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. The Prime Ministers of 
the Commonwealth and the Finance Ministers 
are identified with capitalism. Can it be said that 
Mr. Diefenbaker, a self-confessed Conservative, 
Mr. Menzies and Mr. Holland are men enough 
to think first of the trades unions and then of 
their respective countries and the Common- 
wealth? What of the numismatic Dr. Nkrumah 
and Sir Roy Welensky, ex-pugilist and trade- 
union leader, who speaks openly of British 
Socialism’s “half-baked ideas’? Clearly such a 


The Justice 


By ROBERT 


HEN as senior a Civil Servant as the Joint 

Permanent Secretary to the Treasury asserts 
that statutory tribunals are part of the machinery 
of administration rather than of adjudication, it 
is high time that his views were firmly and publicly 
rejected. This the Committee before whom the 
assertion was made have decisively done; and 
through that crucial rejection have produced a 
Report* calculated to gladden the hearts of Sir 
C. K. Allen, Professor Robson, the Inns of Court 
Conservative Society and all others who value 
justice (both the reality and the appearance) above 
such well-known and ever-popular features of 
the British Governmental machine as speed, 
tidiness, candour, efficiency, etc. Wisely learning ° 
from the failure of the Donoughmore Committee 
Report to make any impact during the past 
twenty-five years (except on textbooks about 
constitutional law), Sir Oliver Franks’s Committee 
have formulated proposals which are both prac- 
tical and detailed, and, what is more, have 
provided for them to be put into and kept in 
practice by two permanent, supervisory bodies 
(one for England and Wales, and one for Scot- 
land) to be known as Councils or Tribunals. 
These, too—again contrary to the Civil Service 
view—are to be answerable to the judiciary rather 
than to the Bxecutive. 

It is not only the views of Government depart- 
ments that the Committee have thrown over- 
board. The miserable distinctions discovered in 
statutes by executive-minded judges between 
‘quasi-judicial’ and ‘purely administrative’ deci- 
sions, giving a remedy in the one case and not 
in the other, to the increasing bewilderment both 
of the subject and of the legal profession, are not 
seen by the Committee as having any basis in 





* REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
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gathering of reactionaries and blacklegs is not 
to be trusted, even by proxy. 

At the recent London Conference, these men 
agreed, without consulting the boilermakers or 
the shipbuilders or the transport workers, that 
the United Kingdom must remain the chief 
source of capital for Commonwealth develop- 
ment. The final pre- 
pared, threw dust in the eves of the workers. It 
evaded the truth that capital could be made 
available from two sources only ... the workers, 
guarantee of retirement 


communiqué, cunningly 


who would first require a 
on half-pay and an escalator clause in new wage 
agreements to offset further debauching of the 
currency, or the National Debt. 

The United Kingdom delegation to the Ottawa 
aking an ass of itself. 


cannot risk m 


Conference 


Its expert advisers should include at least six 
shop-floor economists with instructions to report 
back to the Transport and General Workers’ 


Union and to obtain Mr 
credit is 


Cousins’s personal 
sanction before any given to the 
Dominions and Colonies 

Oniy by the inclusion of the fullest safeguards 
against the reguery of capitalist Ministers and 
their lackeys can the interests of the workers be 
adequately protected. 


of the Case 


LINDLEY 


reality. ‘We do not think them satisfactory 
instruments for dealing with the actual nature 
of the subject matter’ is the charitable comment. 
The Committee recognise, indeed, that since 
some decisions are entrusted to tribunals and 
some to Ministers (which was not, of course, the 
distinction taken in the courts) rather different 
considerations apply in making specific recom 
mendations; but, there being no apparent 
principle on which the division of labour was 
arrived at, they refer to both sorts of decision 
firmly as ‘adjudications’ and apply their basic 
principles of openness, fairness and impartiality 
to both. 

Never again, if the Report has the success it 
deserves, will the kind of argument which pre- 
vailed in the notorious Stevenage case be heard in 
court: for instance, that public inquiries are 
merely a means of allowing objectors to ‘blow 
off steam,’ or that it is idle to talk of natural 
justice or of any necessity for the appearance of 
justice in such cases. Nor will a decision like 
R. v. Metropolitan Police Commissioner ex p. 
Parker (1953), in which it was held that a London 
taxi-driver whose revoked had no 
legal right to call evidence on his own behalf, 
again be possible. Incidentally, it is a trifle disin- 
genuous of the Committee to disclaim, as they do, 
any concern with the ‘Policy’ of tribunals, as 
opposed to their ‘Constitution and Working’; the 
practice of not having appeals to the regular 
courts, for example, which the Committee rightly 
oppose, was clearly itself a matter of policy. Of 
twenty-eight tribunals set up by the Labour 
Government, from twenty-three there was no 
appeal to the courts, and from eleven there was 
no appeal at all. A spokesman of the Society of 
Labour Lawyers giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee in connection with rent tribunals declared: 


licence was 
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*To expose these new statutes of social reform to 
the hazards of the courts, with lawyers’ 
approaches as we know them .. . is appalling.’ 
The Committee, on the other hand, ‘have re- 
ceived more criticism of rent tribunals than of 
any others,’ and recommend the institution of an 
appeal from them to the County Court. 


Very broadly, the policy of the Committee in 
pursuit of their threefold aim of openness, fair- 
ness and impartiality is to approximate the proce- 
dure of tribunals and public inquiries to that in 
regular courts of law, without sacrificing the 
informality, expertise and, in some cases, privacy, 
which have been found to be valuable. In the 
case of ministerial decisions after inquiries, the 
principle of impartiality cannot, as the Com- 
mittee recognise, be applied without qualification, 
since the Minister must take into account con- 
siderations of public policy, but even here the 
Committee make the important recommendations 
that the Minister should, whenever possible, 
make available before the inquiry a statement 
of the policy relevant to the particular case, that 
if the policy changes thereafter the Minister 
should explain the change, and that the Minister's 
letter of decision should in any case set out in 
full the findings and inferences of fact and the 
reasons for the decision. 


For the rest, the recommendations include 
almost all the improvements for which critics of 
administrative law have been pining for years. 
Inter alia, the citizen should always know the 
case he has to meet in good time; he should not, 
save in the most exceptional circumstances, be 
denied legal representation before a tribunal (to 
which the Legal Aid Scheme should be extended); 
decisions of tribunals should be reasoned, full, 
and, as a general rule, appealable on fact, law and 
merits to an appellate tribunal not a Minister, 
with a further appeal to the courts on a matter 
of law; no statute should purport to oust the 
prerogative orders. With regard to inquiries, 
inspectors should be placed under the control of 
the Lord Chancellor; then reports should be made 
public and accompany the Minister's letter of 
decision. One timely reminder to the Government 
not strictly relevant to the subject of the Report 
is that ‘objections to compulsory purchase would 
be far fewer if compensation were always assessed 
at not less than market value.’ 


These suggestions are so obviously sensible that 
it is difficult to see how they have been so long re- 
sisted. However, the Report suffers from one very 
severe disadvantage, partly owing to its Terms of 
Reference and partly, perhaps, from an unduly 
narrow interpretation of the word ‘Tribunal’ by 
the Committee. This is, that they have confined 
themselves to cases in which a formal procedure 
is prescribed. This is the more unfortunate, since 
in many instances the existence of such a proce- 
dure is really a matter of chance. For example, 
there might well have been a formal procedure 
laid down for deciding on the disposal of Govern- 
ment land, in which case the Crichel Down affair 
would have been within the Terms of Reference, 
which it surely ought to have been. Admittedly 
that case was exceptional in that nobody’s exist- 
ing legal rights were affected. But what about a 
statute which provides, as statutes so often do, 
that a public authority ‘if it is satisfied’ of a cer- 
tain state of affairs, may do something affecting 
such rights? That is the type of adjudication with 


which, regrettably, the Committee found them- 
selves unable to deal. For it is essential that their 
three principles should apply to any decision of a 
discretionary kind which might injure the subject. 
They themselves recognise this: ‘It may be 
thought that in these cases the individual is less 
protected against unfair or wrong decision.’ And 
it is partly owing to this lacuna in their Terms of 
Reference that the Committee have not con- 
sidered the establishment of new administrative 
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courts, or anything on the lines of the Conseil 
d’Etat. One may hope that these hidden decisions 
will shortly be the subject of a further and equally 
searching inquiry. 

Meanwhile there is plenty to do. The two 
councils have to be set up and make their sug- 
gestions how the Committee’s proposals are to 
be put into practice—in the first place, presum- 
ably, by amendment of relevant statutes. This 
time, perhaps, the wording will be unambiguous. 


Regimental Spirit 


By J. GARSTON 


HEN, in 1881, Mr. Cardwell carried out his 
, pnctaet area of the British Army, and 
among other things linked the 34th Regiment with 
the 55th to form ‘The Border Regiment,’ my great- 
grandfather who knew nothing about Cumber- 
land and considered the 34th a vastly inferior 
Corps to his own 55th, hung up his sword in 
disgust and proceeded to India to plant tea. It 
was useless to point out to him that there was 
not a ha’porth of difference to choose between 
them. If he couldn’t serve in the regiment of his 
own choice, he'd be damned if he would serve 
in any. 

I have often thought of him recently when the 
sword of Damocles has been hanging over so 
many regiments in the British Army, when the 
old 55th that he loved so well has disappeared 





into the limbo of suspended animation (whatever 
that may mean), and when Mr. Duncan Sandys 
is making military history as Mr. Cardwell 
and Lord Haldane did before him. Perhaps great- 
grandfather’s ghost is stirring uneasily in his grave 
among the tea bushes on the blue Nilgiri hills, 
and damning the politicians as military men have 
always reserved the right to do throuthout the 
ages. For whatever truth there may be in the 
statement made in a recent newspaper article that 
‘the Army’s morale . . . is singularly imperturb- 
able and indestructible,’ and however much the 
military historian may comfort himself in the 
belief that ‘it has survived too many shocks in 
the past to be seriously affected by whatever new 
convulsion the future may have in store for it,’ 
the fact of the matter is that the strength of the 
British Army has always lain in the regimental 
system, and if that system is disturbed too drasti- 
cally the Army may lose its soul. The British 
Army, nurtured in the regimental system, anti- 
quated and even anachronistic in the eyes of the 
Germans and the Americans, still manages to sur- 
vive disastrous retreats like Mons and Dunkirk 
and throw up soldiers like Montgomery, Alexan- 
der and Slim to confound its critics. 

Perhaps it is mainly due to the regimental 
system that it manages to do so. It would be a 
mistake to judge the Army in the light of the past 
ten years, when it has waxed fat and maybe a 


trifle flabby on the results of National Service— 
when staffs have grown to battalion strength, 
when the ‘tail’ has wagged the dog, and when 
the ancillary corps, whose sole raison d’étre is to 
serve the fighting soldier have been the only 
troops to serve in any quantity in this country. 
The Infantry, Artillery, Engineers and Armour 
have all been overseas. 

The civilian has always found it hard to under- 
stand why the regular soldier should feel so 
passionately about his regiment. It has seemed 
something adolescent, like a schoolboy’s un- 
critical devotion to his school, or a yokel’s affec- 
tion for his squire. The soldier, brutal and 
licentious or simple and kind-hearted, has always 
appeared to be a thing apart, content to drill and 
be drilled, to wear uncomfortable if dashing 
uniforms, and to enjoy that most un-English of 
all prohibitions, the deprivation of his personal 
liberty. There is, of course, a grain of truth in 
all this; regular soldiers are usually born, not 
made. The pressed man finds it hard to accustom 
himself to discipline and except on rare occasions 
derives no consolation from the pomp and cere- 
mony of a martial existence in peacetime. Soldiers 
who are soldiers because they want to be soldiers 
are not common in this country, and because they 
are not common, they are not understood. 

Yet the true regular soldier (not the one who 
enlists for three years to learn a trade or to get 
more pay than he would as a National Service- 
man) is the one on whom in the last analysis this 
country most depends to see it through the crises 
of its military history. He provides the senior 
NCOs and regimental officers who lead the newly 
recruited, brave but bewildered soldiers back 
down the pavé to Dunkirk, or off the River Clyde 
on to the blood-soaked beach at Sedd-el-Bahr. 

Since peacetime soldiering is by its very nature 
a matter of training for something which one 
hopes may never happen, and since discipline 
can be irksome for even the most regimented soul, 
the Army has had to find something to maintain 
enthusiasm and evoke loyalty. That peculiarly 
British genius which has managed to fuse so suc- 
cessfully the traditional with the modern hit upon 
the regiment, small and compact, as a means of 
sustaining morale both in peace and in war. The 
regimental spirit which has grown out of this is 
a curious blend of uniforms, military history, 
games-playing, ceremonial, old silver and old 
customs. One can get away with murder in the 
Army if one can show it is a ‘regimental custom,’ 
and even Field-Marshal Montgomery would 
think twice before banning it. The Army has 
suffered in these recent years because so many of 
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its soldiers, pressed into uniform, have been ua- 
interested in these customs, have confused smart- 
ness with ‘bull’ and have been compelled to wear 
the least becoming uniform in all our military 
history. Nor have they been given much time to 
play games; they have spent so much of it in 
that mysterious thing ‘the pipeline,’ or in being 
carted round in TCVs while the Higher Com- 
mand manceuvred divisions and corps backwards 
and forwards across the drab Westphalian Plain. 
It is hardly surprising that some of their resent- 
ment seeped under the skin of the regular soldier. 

We are told that the aim is to recruit a wholly 
regular army by 1962. Whether this is possible 
in an age of full employment, and when there is 
not much of the world left for the soldier to 
join and see, is something that has yet to be dis- 
covered. But whatever the outcome and whatever 
the inducements the country decides to offer its 
soldiers, the fact remains that the born soldier 
will still join the Colours because it is the glamour 
of military life which attracts him—the comrade- 
ship and the esprit de corps. This he can only 
get under the regimental system, however 
awkward it may be administratively and however 
archaic it may appear to the outsider. All regi- 
ments in the British Army have survived re- 
numbering, renaming and even re-equipping, and 
will do so again; many are now to be merged or 
amalgamated. The only necessity is that they 
must never become so large and unwieldy that 
they can no longer function as a ‘family’ or a 
‘home, because if that should happen the true 
regular soldier may no longer feel the urge to 
join up. 
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HE day these words appear in print will be 
‘toe last in which you can put in an offer 
for the strange statues the LCC is selling in the 
Crystal Palace Park. I believe Osbert Lancaster 
has put in a bid for Father Thames, though how 
he will get this huge lump of stone down to Hen- 
ley, where he lives, I cannot tell. 

The statues stand amid willow herb, bindweed 
and ivy, and some of them are buried so deep 
that it is hard to see what they are. Cherubs’ 
faces peep coyly through the undergrowth out 
to the roofs of Anerley and Penge. This melan- 
choly garden contains survivals, I suppose, of 
the splendid ornamental terraces laid out here 
in 1854 by, it is said, Sir Charles Barry. It still 
has its atmosphere of dead silk-hatted prosperity. 
Not even the television mast rising on the hill- 
top destroys it. 

The Crystal Palace Park, indeed, used to pro- 
vide the most thrilling summer evenings I re- 
member in London. At sunset one would get out 
at the Low Level Station and walk down to those 
lakes where prehistoric monsters rear themselves 
enormous and black against the sky from the 
swampy undergrowth. They are still there—the 
brontosaurus, dinosaur and pterodactyl and 
many another peculiar beast, and the LCC has 
given up any policy of arranging rock gardens 
round their feet. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
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Then one would climb up to the Palace itself 
to watch the fireworks soar into the Surrey sky 
and see the crystal walls of the Palace turn from 
green to red as they reflected the Bengal Lights. 
One walked back over the echoing boards of the 
Palace itself while the organ played in the cen- 
tral transept where names like Beethoven, Balfe, 
Mozart and Spohr were blazoned round the roof. 
One would take a last look at the Courts of Art, 
the Alhambra with its aspidistras, the Medieval 
Court by Pugin and so out to the High Level 
Station, where the Southern Railway pulled one 
home by Lordship Lane and Honor Oak. 


Sans GILL, SANS NOTHING 

A survival of those spacious days ts still to be 
seen on the facade of Biackfriars Station (late 
St. Paul's and built for the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway in 1874). Here, engraved in 
the brick and surviving all wars, is a thrilling 


inducement to the citizens of London and the 
Times opposite to travel. 
Bay, Warsaw, Margate are 
some of the names I recall. 


They are, of course, in decent, 


employees of Th 


armstadt, Herne 


decp-cut 
lettering. A correspondent sends me a letter on 


railway lettering which I would like to quote to 
that unhappy General, Sir Brian Robertson: 





I have always loved the wonderful old station 
nameboards, direction boards, etc., used upon 
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the Great Western Railway and, I believe, upon 
the former London and North Western Rail- 
way. With their massive, very legible version of 
Grotesque type, their metal lettering on wooden 
boards, their moulded edgings, they are abso- 
lutely perfect in themselves, besides serving a 
useful purpose. They have none of the fussiness 
that the present age is so quick to condemn. 

It is part of the policy of the present Railway 
Authorities to remove them and replace them 
with enamelled signs (the like of which London 
Transport has been addicted to for years) which 
employ Gill Sans Serif Type, than which there 
is nothing more unsuitable for railways. These 
signs vary in colour with the part of the country 
one is in, and are cold, unresponsive and quite 
out of place with the Victorian and Ed- 
wardian ironwork of most of our railway 
Stations. Reading (General), Didcot and several 
other stations have been treated in this way, and 
look wrecks of their former selves. 

I write not as a sentimental old man, but 
am in my middle twenties, 


HORSE-DRAWN 
Last week I travelled with my wife more than 


forty miles out of Berkshire into Oxfordshire 


in an American gig, pulled by a chestnut cob. As 
soon as we were off the main roads we were in a 
paradise of rain-washed scents and sights, and 
experienced the new thrill of slowness. From a 
gig you can smell and see again meadowsweet, 
honeysuckle, roses and grass. You can under- 
stand why in the horse-drawn age so many more 
people were botanists. Nothing could equal the 
beauty of some giant thistles I saw, or the blue 
stalks of the barley with the pale green heads 
above them. Motorists were fairly considerate. 
We felt they had a right to the main roads, but 
that they were not justified in cutting across the 
horse’s head in country lanes. 








AVERYS 


Established since before 1793 





Many winemen whocometousfortheir | 
fine Claret, Burgundy and Hock go to ‘the 
little man at the corner’ for the odd bottle 
of Sherry or cheaper table wine. 

No doubt this suits ‘the little man at the 
corner’ for these things go far towards 
paying the rent, but we at Averys cannot 
live on Musigny and Lafite alone, nor 
would we wish to. Our lesser wines are 
every bit as carefully chosen, shipped and 
bottled, as many a famous Cluband Senior 
Common Room can testify, and we have | 
been Sherry Shippers since the eighteenth | 
century. Here is a little lot to try at a | 
bargain price : 

From France 





Cote de Fronsac...... 6/9 
Entre-deux-Mers...... 6/9 
Petty Macon ........ 7/9 
Macon Blanc ........ 8/6 


a | 
From Spain | 
Rioja Clarete ........ 6/6 
BOUTS ccccsccess GF 
and a quarter bottle of Silven Amontillado Sherry 
at 20/- a bottle, an aperitif wine of really outstand- 
ing quality and value—all for 45)- carriage paid. Or 
you may just like to ask to have our bulletins and 
other publications sent on—a postcard will do. 
AVERYS 
7 Park Street 

















Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


from the dealers’, the indicators failed and a 
new unit had to be installed. After two days, | 
found the brakes needed adjustment, the bonnet 
leaked and rain dripped on to the dashboard 
shelf. There was also a bad rattle beneath the 
floorboards. A friend who bought the baby 
model of another maker at the same time has 
been told it must have a new differential. 

No one expects these cheap, mass-produced 
cars to function with the faultless precision of the 
costly hand-made job, but obvious things like 
brake adjustments and a faulty indicator 
mechanism should surely be spotted during fac- 
tory tests. How efficient are these, I wonder? 

If you are buying a new car, I urge you to 
give it a trial run before you sign delivery docu- 
ments. Like the rest of the customers collecting 
cars the other day, I just signed and drove off, 
assuming the car to be as good as the demon- 
stration model Id tried in the showroom. New 
cars are, of course, covered by a guarantee of 
six to twelve months according to the maker, 
but the salesman’s preamble rarely mentions that 
this only covers replacement costs. You are still 
liable for the high labour charges. 

It was these soaring charges that determined 
me to forsake the seductions of the second-hand 
car market and break modestly into the new car 
bracket. 

I shall keep the new car for eighteen months 
and sell it, I hope, before I have begun to spend 
money on repairs. If car prices continue to rise 
and purchase tax remains unchanged—a prob- 
able supposition—I can expect to drop not more 
than £30 on today’s purchase price. 


I HAVE just bought a new baby car. As I drove 


. os * 


Before the war, a car would drop hundreds 
of pounds in price once it had been registered, 
but today high prices and a growing demand have 
kept second-hand values up. The trade is con- 
fident it will last. Some salesmen even suggest 
to would-be customers that a car on HP is a 
good capital investment, and it is remarkable 
how some of the baby cars have kept their value. 
I have been checking prices for 1953 baby cars 
in good condition. A Ford Popular, originally 
£391, averages £295 today. The Morris Minor, at 
£530, brings £435, and a £476 Austin A30 £300. 
Because of fantastic garage rents in big cities 
more people are leaving their cars outside. It 
seems to make little difference to the resale price 
if the car is sold within two years. Bigger cars 
drop more quickly in price, presumably because 
they are usually bought as a business expense 
by firms who can afford to change them fre- 
quently. These ‘business purposes’ cars make up 
80 per cent. of the cars on British roads today, 
Mr. R. N. Clarke, of the Motor Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, tells me. Today there is one car to every 
twelve persons in Britain; three years ago the 
figure was eighteen; but we still have a long way 
to go to equal the American figure of one car 
to every three persons. 

At this time of year second-hand car prices begin 
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to fall off slightly. By December they take a sharp 
dip when owners decide to get rid of cars 
before the New Year licensing. In January there 
is a slight spurt, also due to new licensing. Bad 
weather and the Budget bring them down to their 
lowest figure in February. After the Budget they 
begin to climb to a June peak. So buy a car in 
February, when second-hand prices are lowest 
and there is no delay in waiting for new models. 
Sell in June. 


The new British Egg Marketing Board assumed 
trading powers this month with a pzan of pub- 
licity and the exhortation that we all try to eat 
more eggs. I need little persuasion. For the busy 
cook eggs in their many guises are an ideal meal. 
In provincial hotels and suspect restaurants I 
have learned to play safe and choose an egg dish 
au nature. What I do want, though, are fresher 
eggs, for I cannot remember when I last bought 
one that was really fresh in London. Instead 
there is a distinctive London egg: one of quite 
definite taste and appearance. Its shell is faintly 
mottled and grey: its flavour strong and tangy. 
It bears no resemblance to the freshly boiled 
farm variety, but it is just not bad enough to be 
returned to the shop as uneatable. 

So I was hopeful when I read that the Board 
is to grant a new ‘B’ licence which will allow 
producers to sell their eggs direct to the retail 
shop if they wish. This was illegal under the old 
Government scheme. But there is a snag. The 
producers operating with a ‘B’ licence will not be 
able to claim the Government subsidy which 
today averages threehalfpence an egg. The 
‘fresh from the farm’ eggs we will be able to buy 
in the shops will obviously be expensive. 

I still regret that the new marketing regulations 
went through, because they subscribe to the ob- 
noxious principle that what is in the producer's 
interest must necessarily also be in the con- 
sumer’s. The new arrangements may possibly 
be more efficient, but I am prepared to lay a 
large bet that the public will more than pay for 
the efficiency in higher prices. What is needed in 
this, and in most other branches of agricultural 
marketing, is an independent marketing body, on 
the lines recommended by the Royal Commission 
about ten years ago. That report was shelved; 
and though its arguments against giving power 
to the farmers’ ring are still as valid as they 
were then, the Government has given way to a 
pressure group—just as it would have done, but 
for the adverse publicity, in the Shops Bill. 

It is possible that the Board will speed the 
handling by the packing stations. This, I believe, 
is the solution, but there is little the Board can 
do under existing conditions, I am told. Much 
could be done, however, to instruct retailers to 
look after stocks of eggs more sensibly. Too 
often you see them displayed in hot sunshine or 
stored in stuffy corners of a shop. As a rule I 
find fishmongers’ eggs are most carefully pre- 
served—presumably because their shops are 
usually cooler. 
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THE CANAL AND MR. CONNELL 

Sir,—Lord Altrincham, in reviewing John Connell’s 
The Most Important Country, is less than fair to 
Israel when he speaks of her as being equally re- 
sponsible with the Arab States for the present ten- 
sion in the Middle East. 

The Jewish raid on Gaza in February, 1955, may 
have been ‘one of the most fateful dates in Middle 
East history, but it # quite wrong to suggest that 
it was an unprovoked attack on Egypt which until 
that date ‘had been rather less active against Israel 
than other Arab countries.’ 

The record shows that Egypt had been condemned 
by the Israeli-Egypt Mixed Armistice Commission 
for twenty-six violations of the Armistice Agreement 
between September, 1954, and mid-January, 1955. 
These violations ranged from illegal border cross- 
ings to cases of sabotage and murder. Warnings to 
Egyptian authorities to put a halt-to such acts of 
aggression had no effect. 

Between August and the end of December, 1954, 
sixteen Israelis were killed or wounded in the 
Israel-Egypt border area. Between August, 1954, and 
January, 1955, there were eight cases of sabotage, 
twenty-eight armed clashes; at least forty thefts and 
attempted thefts; and twenty-four illegal crossings 
of the border. 

Egyptian intelligence officers were training and 
sending marauders from the Gaza Strip into Israel 
territory to spy and commit sabotage. At the end 
of September. 1954, a group sent to commit sabotage 
was caught after it had sniped on farmers and blown 
up houses in a border settlement. Early in Decem- 
ber, 1954, four youths were caught trying to gather 
military information in Israel; they admitted having 
been trained and sent by Egyptian officers in Gaza. 

Egyptian armed gangs began operating on Israel 
territory, and on February 23 penetrated into the 
Bacteriological Institute in Rehovot. On February 
26 an infiltrator was killed and intelligence docu- 
ments were found on his body. 

Eeypt further provoked Israel by hanging two 
Jews in Cairo for ‘spying,’ despite pleas for clemency 
from all over the world. She also detained the Israel 
ship Bat Galim and refused to obey a Security Council 
resolution ordering her release. 

Needless to Egypt claimed then, as indeed 
she still does, that a state of war existed between 
herself and Israel.—Yours faithfully, ki. PINNER 


¢@ Kennyland Court, Hendon, NW4 
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TOO BIG 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. Dwight MacDonald’s view 
in his otherwise quite flattering review of my book 
The Breakdown of Nations, that the idea of a 
determinist world is repulsive. However, my 
philosophy is not determinist. True, I say that virtue 
and vice are reflexes of an external condition—the 
size of society. But I also emphasise (p. 47) that ‘we 
have both the intelligence and freedom of action to 
determine the physical conditions producing our 
responses.’ It is the same with a person losing con- 
trol of himself under the influence of a given 
quantity of liquor. Though deprived of his freedom 
of action, this does not mean that he has come into 
this position as a helpless victim of alcoholic 
determinism. Yet, once he is drunk, his behaviour 
becomes completely predictable. And so it is with 
a society once it has reached what I have called 
critical size. But no determinism commands a society 
to reach this size. 

The philosophy I have woven around this concept 
may still be nonsense. But far from predicting with 
it ‘the historical future in any but the vaguest terms,’ 
I have given in my last chapter, The American Em- 
pire, such a detailed picture of things to come that 
to my distress quite a few of them have become 
reality between the delivery of my manuscript and 
its publication. One of these predictions or, rather, 
deductions from the concept of critical social size 
produced the exact sequence of the Suez interven- 
tion, added after the event in a footnote on p. 38, 
but published by the New York Times on September 
19, 1956, many weeks before it happened. 

Since the whole purpose of my book was to out- 
line the structure of a political world in which the 
individual could live according to his free will rather 
than the impersonal forces of modern mass societies, 
I hope you will permit this clarification of the cen- 
tral point of my book to which my friendly reviewer 
seems to have given an interpretation which is 
neither in accordance with my philosophy nor with 
what I have written.—Yours faithfuily, 

LEOPOLD KOHR 
University of Puerto Rico 


JOHN VICKERS 

Sir.—I should be grateful if you would allow me 
to make it clear that we are continuing the Campaign 
until capital punishment has been abolished. 

The Homicide Act only received the Royal Assent 
on March 21 and it is too early yet to say what 
(if any) effect it will have on the homicide rate. 

There was no execution between August, 1955, 
and the Act. In the eighteen months of executions 
before August, 1955, the number of murders in the 
United Kingdom known to the police was 268. In 
the eighteen months without executions between 
August, 1955, and the Act the number was 266. 

Apart from the fact that the Attorney-General, 
who thought the case of sufficient importance to 
warrant his personal intervention and appearance at 
the second hearing of the appeal (the Lord Chief 
Justice having described it as ‘a case of great im- 
portance’), nevertheless refused to allow an appeal 
to the House of Lords, the case of John Vickers, 
who had no intention to kill, in contrast with e.g. 
the slow poisoner who commits no capital offence, 
only serves to show that, as we had always said, 
there is no moral basis for this Act. Its anomalies 
and absurdities are such that on any view it cannot 
last long.—Yours faithfully, GERALD GARDINER 

Chairman 
National Campaien for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 
Sir.—Two points appear to have been overlooked so 
far in this controversy : 

1. The BBC Russian Service is designed for 
listeners in the Soviet Union, not for experts on 
Russia domictied in Britain. 

2. Broadcasting to Russia is by general consent 
one of the hardest assignments in oversea broad- 
casting, because of the nature of the audience. The 
object of the operation, as in any broadcasting, is 
to gain listeners and keep them. It is axiomatic that 
listeners only listen because they want to. 

To get Russians to listen, the BBC has to break 
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through a deep suspicion of the West and not only 
ignorance but also the most fantastic distortions 
about life in Britain which are widely believed in 
the Soviet Union. Superiority and cleverness are a 
waste of time. When common ground exists it is 
naturally used to attract the interest of the listener, 
but this does not mean that truth is subordinated to 
expediency 

In the past I have been a regular contributor to 
the Russian Service. | still occasionally contribute 
I have never been instructed to ‘pander to the suscep- 
tibilities of the Kremlin.” On the contrary, I have been 
encouraged to take the strongest line on many 
occasions regarding some news or statement from 
Moscow. In projecting Britain. { have always been 
allowed to stress the contrast between our conditions 
and way of life and those in the USSR. I assure Mr 
Wiles that his rumours of anti-Americanism on the 
fifth floor of Bush House are nonsense. Nor. to the 
best of my knowledge, am I any sort of a Marxist and 
my least ambition is to fellow-travel with Mr. 
Khrushchev or Marshal Zhukov. iii 

Sir, in his original paragraph of June 21, Pharos 
made the grave charge that the BBC Russian Service 
‘has lately become a notorious waste of time.’ In your 
article of July 19, you sought to substantiate this by 
such generalities as reference to ‘widespread anxiety’ 
among ‘those best able to judge.’ I certainly do not 
claim to be qualified to judge, but I am familiar with 
much of the output of the Russian Service over the 
past four years or so. I am profoundly convinced 
that if those really best able to judge (with no personal 
axes to grind) were invited to give an opinion, they 
would find Pharos’s serious allegation utterly un- 
founded. Indeed they would probably congratulate 
the small staff of the Russian Service on what it does 
in the little time available on less money.—Yours 
faithfully, ; 


CHARLES DIMONT 


137 Bishop's Mansions, SW6 


[We inquired last week if it were true that a group 
of experts, asked by the BBC to investigate the Rus- 
sian Service, had sent in a highly critical report 
which was virtually ignored? If the answer to our 
question 1s ‘yes-—as the absence of any denial by 
the BBC would suggest—anxiety’ was felt not merely 
by ‘those best judge.” but also by those who 
were actually invited to judge by the Corporation 
itself. Pharos also refers to this letter.—Editor, 
Spec faior ] r 


ible to 


x 
Sir,—The questions asked by Professor H. Seton- 
Watson and Mr. Peter Wiles about the BBC’s Russian 
Service have rightly evoked keen interest, 
Notwithstanding the present political and military 
Stalemate, the Kremlin misses no opportunity to 
undermine the West's morale, its unity and strength. 
In this respect there is, it seems, no prospect for a 
change in the foreseeable future. It is strange there- 
fore to witness the inability of the Western countries 
to use effectively some of the most potent weapons 
in the battle of ideas. One can see, for example, the 
hesitation to unmask completely the imperialistic 
character of the Muscovite bolshevism and to appeal 
to the national freedom aspirations of the non- 
Russian peoples forcibly kept in the USSR. For some 
time already one has vainly hoped for the intro- 
duction of the appropriate broadcasts to the enslaved 
peoples in the Soviet Union in languages other than 
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Russian, particularly in Ukrainian. Mr. Earley tries to 
shift all. responsibility to the Government for this 
unhappy state of affairs, but one may ask how much 
has the BBC Russian Service itself done to win the 
sympathy of the non-Russian peoples of the USSR 
for this country? And they constitute 50 per cent. of 
Soviet population. 

I think it will not be unfair to state that, to all 
intents and purposes, the Russian broadcasts of the 
BBC have been based on the assumption that every- 
one in the USSR not only understands Russian, but 
is a devoted Russian patriot. The utter falsehood 
of such a view has been proved during the revolu- 
tion of 1917-20, when many nationalities proclaimed 
their independence, and also during the Second 
World War, when Stalin found it necessary to deport 
entire peoples from their homelands, because they 
revolted against the domination of Moscow.—Yours 
faithfully, w 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


« MYKULA 


THE THEATRE STAKES 


Sir,—I am sorry that my factual report in your 
columns about my experiences in the theatre world 
should have made Mr. Raphael puke, i.e. ‘to eject 
food from the stomach; to vomit’ (Oxford Dict.). 
I doubt whether his hope that my article will induce 
‘a lot of other people’ to puke will be realised. If 
Mr. Raphael has anything left inside him he will 
now be able to stage a repeat performance of the art 
of puking, when I tell him that one of the results of 
my article has been a letter from a manager asking 
to be allowed to read one of my plays. Now I come 
to think of it, that popular dramatist Mr. Shakespeare 
wrote about ‘the infant, mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms.’ 

Mr. Raphael should disengage 
Nanny.—Yours faithfully, 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


himself from 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 


EVANS AND CHRISTIE 

Sir,—Miss Tennyson Jesse writes: ‘All Father 
Joseph said to comfort Mrs. Probert was that her son 
did not strike him as a man who would commit a 
murder.’ 

If he did say such a thing, Miss Jesse must realise 
that he was saying a good deal. For it is unlikely 
that he was offering Mrs. Probert the comforting 
thought that, although her son was a self-confessed 
double murderer, at least he had not looked or 
sounded like one. 

What he meant was that he did not believe that 
Evans was a murderer. This carries the certain 
implication that Evans did not confess to murder. 
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What Father Joseph said to Mrs. Probert is not 
much different from what he first said to me. The 
subsequent questions and answers merely made ex- 
plicit what was already implicit. 

Mr. Tomkins ‘criticises my interview with Father 
Joseph on technical grounds, But the technique—fact, 
logical question, answer, logical question, etc. etc., 
conclusion—is no longer new or notable. It is a 
quality (vice?) most of us try to practise. 

Curiously enough, it is conceivable that Mr. 
Tomkins does not. For he clearly inclines to hurl him- 
self at what he thinks are conclusions, An instance 
is his belief that my interview with Father Joseph 
was published by my editor. It was not—as a simple 
question would have elicited.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER BAKER 
310a Kings Road, Chelsea, SW3 


PUFFS DIRECT 

Sir,—It is even worse than you may think. Some of 
these pre-publication puffs, I am assured, are obtained 
for cash. In view of the worthless if not actually 
poisonous content, as revealed by dissection, of many 
of these fungoid specimens, may I suggest that in 
future they be identified as puff-balls?—Yours 
faithfully, GERALD BARRY 
14 Tufton Court, Tufton Street, SW1 


HONG KONG 


Sir,—Mr. George Edinger says that in Hong Kong 
last October ‘the Green Howards fired on the popu- 
lation.’ This is balderdash. 

The Green Howards, along with other units of 
the garrison, were called in on October 11 to help 
deal with the riots that had started on the previous 
day (the ‘Double Tenth’), On that day and the three 
following they provided cordons and helped to en- 
force the curfew. During that time they did not fire 
a single shot. There was some firing by the police 
on, I believe, October 10. Whether any other mili- 
tary units opened fire I do not know, but a total of 
forty-odd killed by small arms fire in a large-scale 
riot does not suggest much shooting. I do know 
that the Green Howards did not discharge one round. 

As for what the well-dressed Chinese Communist 
sentry is wearing—if it matters—when I was at Lo 
Wu in March the order was soft caps and shoes. 
—Yours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 
Mercury Office, Scarborough 


NUCLEAR HORROR 
Sir,—A letter which appears in the Spectator over 
the name of Austin Lee deplores what he considers 
the horror of pigs being used by Americans in 
nuclear device tests. It seems probable that Mr. Lee 
does not know that all of the 800 pigs were under 
the influence of anesthetics and were unconscious. 
This fact has been brought out repeatedly by the 
United States press. If it were not a fact our humane 
societies would rise in protest.—Yours faithfully, 
TOM WALLACE 
Editor Emeritus 
The Louisville Times 
Louisville 2, Kentucky, USA 


CHEESE-PARING 


Sir.—Mr. Amis in his review of the late Norman 
Cameron’s poems castigates us as publishers, saying 
that our ‘way of cramming two unrelated poems on 
to a page is cheese-paring of the most miserable 
kind.” The Hogarth Press, in its forty years of exist- 
ence, has published more poetry and more unknown 
poets (some of whom have become famous) than 
most publishers. Owing to the fact that the British 
public does not buy poetry (unless the poet has 
become famous and/or dead), practically every book 
of poems published is published by the publisher at 
a loss. When I began as a publisher we used to lose 
on an average round about £10 on a book of poems; 
today the loss will be ten, twenty or thirty times 
greater. We published Cameron solely because we 
thought he wrote good poems which should be made 
generally available again, but there are limits to the 
losses which a publisher can sustain. Under present 
circumstances the choice lies between not publishing 
a book of poetry like this of Cameron’s or of printing 
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two poems on a page. It is a little disheartening to be 
castigated in the Spectator for choosing the latter 
alternative-—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD WOOLF 


The Hogarth Press, 40-42 William IV Street, WC2 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Sir,—A civil liberty body, by virtue of the fact that 
it must be opposed to all forms of discrimination 
in the area covered by its terms of reference, cannot 
itself make political tests. 

I do not personally know whether Pharos is correct 
and, even if I did know, I should be precluded from 
commenting on his statement. Within the limit of 
our means we endeavour to take up all" civil liberty 
issues and we are content to be judged by our work. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH A. ALLEN 
General Secretary 
The National Council for Civil Liberties, 
46 Westbourne Grove, W2 


TRANQUILLISERS 


Sir,—The regulations concerning the distribution and 
use of tranquillisers, mentioned by Pharos this week, 
cannot be ‘ridiculously lax’ because regulations are 
non-existent. 

The important point raised by suggested regula- 
tion of tranquillisers is whether or not a doctor shall 
be free to prescribe for his patient as he thinks fit. 

Tranquillisers and other drugs such as hormones 
and slimming preparations are distributed to the 
public by chemists on doctors’ prescriptions; there 
is no law which forbids their sale without prescription, 
but no responsible chemist will sell them unless he is 
Satisfied that the patient has had them recently on 
prescription. Nearly all customers who wish to buy 
them are referred to their doctor, and I estimate that 
the percentage sold over the counter is infinitesimal. 
No doubt the price of some tranquillisers could be 
substantially reduced by the manufacturers, but 
perhaps this could be suitably investigated by a 
Monopolies Commission?—Y ours faithfully, 

R. J. HAYHURST 
6 Market Street, Nelson, Lancs 


CIGARETTES AND CANCER 


Sir,—Brian Inglis’s reference to the modern stress 
theory of disease as American is not correct. It will 
be found in the books of my brother—F. Matthias 
Alexander—who was not American but Australian. 
The technique he devised to minimise stress on the 
human body is still being carried on by practitioners 
personally trained by him at this Foundation, in the 
very building where he practised for more than half 
a century.—Yours faithfully, 
BEAUMONT ALEXANDER 
The F. Matthias Alexander Foundation 
16 Ashley Place, SW 
[Brian Inglis writes: ‘F. M. Alexander must be 
given the credit for attempting to revive interest here 
in the idea of a relationship between stress and 
disease: but his theories bore only a rudimentary 
resemblance to those now current in America and 
beginning to gain acceptance in Britain.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


BREAKING DOWN THE FENCES 

Sirn,—The Rector of Beaumont’s objection is valid 
only in its extreme form. No time-table will permit 
any boy to choose any combination of sixth form 
subjects that he pleases. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to provide 
certain specified courses which combine Science and 
Arts as alternatives to the exclusive preoccupation 
with one or other side. Even in a small sixth form it 
is possible to ensure that physics never conflicts with 
Latin or history, or mathematics with French or 
geography, and thus to give a chance to the boy who 
prefers working on both sides of the fence. They are 
few at present because so many university faculties 
look askance at them, but they are getting a better 
general education.—Yours faithfully, 

A. D. C. PETERSON 
The School House, Dover College 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Cheltenham Festival 


? (“SY ThE Cheltenham Festival remains 
\ Swe year in year out unchangingly 


N= focused on the four concerts of 
Y=\\ the Hallé Orchestra. This is almost 
c \ inevitable. The general public 
PO support and relative financial suc- 
® cess that the festival enjoys depend 
almost entirely on the reputation and popularity 
of the orchestra and of Barbirolli. It is for them, 
and not for the new works, that the pre- 
dominantly local audience fills the Town Hall on 
each of the four nights. The disadvantage of this 
is the undue emphasis of the festival on orches- 
tral music, and the temptation it offers to young 
composers to concentrate on symphonies and 
concertos, in the hope of a performance at Chel- 
tenham, instead of experimenting in other 
directions. 

Many attempts have been made during the 
thirteen years of the festival_to vary the pattern 
somehow in the additional ncerts. Opera per- 
formances on a small scale have been included 
several times, without very encouraging results. 
This year there was a return to a previous pat- 
tern, with an opening concert by another or- 
chestra (the Goldsbrough), followed by a long 
weekend of chamber and instrumental music, in- 
cluding one concert promoted by the BBC, before 
the arrival of the Hallé for the last four days. 
If new variations cannot be devised, this is 
probably as good as any, except that it is allowed 
to spread out the programme too long. Nine days 
of concerts at one new work per day is more 
than anybody wants. The chamber concerts 
would be better held in the mornings, and the 
festival kept down to one five-day week, Monday 
to Friday. These concerts are also rather cut off 
from the rest of the festival in that the new 
works in them have always been directly com- 
missioned, instead of being selected, like the or- 
chestral works, from scores submitted. There is 
no good reason why they should not come in the 
same way, more or less competitively, through 
the score-reading panel, with perhaps one com- 
missioned work each year. Nor for that matter is 
there any reason why the commission should not 
occasionally be for one of the orchestral works 
to be played by the Hallé, instead of for a cham- 
ber work. This would all help to give the 
programme flexibility. 

Of this year’s twelve new works, few call for 
detailed comment. There were one or two mild 
surprises, but no great revelations of important 
new talent. The nearest to this came with the 
piano work Janua Coeli, by Malcolm William- 
son, who was already known to the alert as a 
very promising young composer from his Piano 
Sonata at Aldeburgh last year. His new work is 
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also a kind of sonata, with a religious programme, 
and is even more original than the earlier one. 
Like that, it presents a fusion of serial technique 
and clear, simple tonality, slightly similar to, al- 
though certainly in no way suggested by, that 
extraordinary fusion of them in Britten’s mag- 
nificent Canticle No 3, Still falls the Rain—a work 
to which Williamson’s may also without ab- 
surdity be compared in stature. Genius is a dan- 
gerous word, and it is easy, as somebody once 
said, to be a genius at twenty-five (which is 
exactly Williamson’s age); the difficulty is to be 
one still at forty. If | had to gamble on the chances 
of any young English composer’s coming through 
those fifteen years as Britten has done, my stake 
would be on Williamson. 

The most original other work, and the biggest 
surprise of the festival, was one given at the 
concert presented by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of new Music. This was the String 
Quartet No 3 of Ralph Wood, a composer aged 
fifty-five who is still struggling for recognition 
on this beginners’ platform. His work proved 
considerably more interesting, both in musical 
content and in the handling of the medium, than 
the very uneven String Quartet No. 5 commis- 
sioned by the festival from William Wordsworth. 
The remaining chamber work was a Sextet for 
wind instruments and harp commissioned by the 
BBC from John Addison which, while still witty 
on the surface, sounded slightly greater depths 
than anything he has done before. Of the five 
orchestral works, all showed a high level both 
of technical competence and of musical interest, 
without any commanding originality. There were 
two symphonies, by Robert Simpson and Arthur 
Butterworth, both newcomers to the festival, both 
works very ambitious in conception, both highly 
charged with dark Nordic intensity, and both 
very ably written, except for some monotony in 
Simpson’s orchestration. The three concertos 
were more modest in their dimensions. Weightiest 
was John Gardner's for piano, 
eclectic and beautifully written for both piano 
and orchestra in a concertante style; lightest 
Malcolm Arnold’s, for horn (his second for this 
instrument), very imaginative in its writing for 
the soloist but slightly tame in its treatment of 
the string orchestra; and finest Arnold Cooke’s, 
for clarinet, also with string orchestra, a splen- 
didly sustained work. COLIN MASON 

* * * 

Rossini’s Le Comte Ory is a delightful opera 
containing an absurd story, a good deal of zany 
humour and some music as subtle and enchant- 
ing as Mozart at his best. Carl Ebert's Glynde- 
bourne production is now resuscitated with 
nearly the same cast as adorned it at Edinburgh 
in 1954 and the result is as pleasing as before. 
There are, to be sure, some minor blemishes both 
in production (the humour was sometimes fed 
rather too forcibly and the French was often 
execrable to the point of incomprehensibility) 
and in creation (there are some long stretches 
and an occasional sense of déjd vu); but these 
defects are easily outweighed, the first by some 
splendid singing, particularly from Juan Oncina 
(Ory) and Sari Barabas (Adéle), also by Oliver 
Messel’s enchanting sets; the second by the exquis- 
ite playing of Gui and the Royal Philharmonic. 

H. F. 
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Views on News 
IN spite of its lonely isolation at 
the Alexandra Palace, a geographi- 
cal exile which is apparently 
4 <7 matched by a curious species of 
1 admi.:istrative apartheid (why, for 
example, does Sport enjoy home rule?), the 
BBC's television news service has steadily if 
slowly improved during recent months. Now, in 
some respects, it has passed its pace-setting rival, 
which led the way in restyling TV news, exposing 
not only the pompous Blimpery of Portland 
Place but the glib cant of Wardour Street (or 
wherever the confectioners of cinema newsreels 
fudge up their familiar horrors). Although the 
ITN team is still in the lead the BBC newsmen 
have narrowed the gap, and this is a form of 
inter-channel competition from which benighted 
viewers, lusting for more light, may soon draw 
their own rewards. News bulletins and back- 
ground features now occupy fewer than four 
hours a week on either TV system: but already 
the network chiefs are cheerfully throwing in 
extra bait, in the shape of special interviews with 
exotic notabilities such as A. Nasser and J. Brod, 
and anyone with a Panglossian turn of mind— 
anyone, that is, not obliged to watch most of 
the programmes presented to the nation by the 
aforesaid chiefs—may find in this development 
a happier augury of the Telly’s future. Soon, 
perhaps, both BBC and ITV will be giving their 
versions of the news at breakfast, lunch and tea, 
an intellectual treat which may well placate the 
adult minority of viewers, whose ration of grown- 
up programmes is still so poignantly small. 

For many fastidious critics of the Alexandra 
Palace news, its substantial improvements may 
well have been obscured by one notorious face 
—the sourly magisterial, disapprovingly prim 
phiz of Mr. Frank Phillips. As a vocalist, Mr. 
Phillips reads the news with the brilliant expertise 
in neutralism which has won him his well- 
deserved reputation on sound; but his true destiny 
is to be heard and not seen. 

Yet although he is still regarded as a symbol! of 
the BBC bulletin, Mr. Phillips appears less fre- 
quently than of yore; and all the newscasters, 
however radiant their dials, are—I am glad to say 
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—more often obliterated from view by pictures 
of the news. Over the weekend, for example, the 
BBC did better than ITN in a wider national 
coverage “of the bus strike’s effects; brief inter- 
views with Peter Loader and Arthur Miller; pic- 
tures of barbed-wire barriers in Nicosia being 
dismantled; the Sardinian NATO exercise; and 
the last stage of the Tour de France. The ITN’s 
main bulletins on Saturday and Sunday packed 
in more topics than the BBC, but somewhat at 
the expense of lucidity and proportion: why 
spend so long on the Prime Minister's weekend 
homily, on processional parades in London, on 
a touring war veteran from the States? And why 
follow, even now, the inflationary musical clichés 
of the cinema? Yet what cinema newsreel would 
give us, so deftly and unfacetiously, glimpses of 
events in the Middle East, a new German radio 
telescope, a new US aerial jet-tanker, and the 
Durham Miners’ Gala? 

In contrast, the BBC _ bulletins—with or 
without Mr. Phillips—are still fussed by 
a certain ritual solemnity and fear of 
humour (as a dangerous form of comment in 
which the Corporation may not indulge). And 
why waste precious minutes by outlining the 
summary of the news and then recapitulating 
with illustrations—‘and now for our pictures’? 
This seems to be the last vestigial relic of the 
old BH tradition that a proper bulletin must be 
read aloud, unexposed to the vulgarities of The 
Medium, before the hoi-polloi may be appeased 
with the magic lantern. The variable standard 
of the week-night ‘Behind the Headlines,’ more- 
Over, may be partly due to the fact that casting 
for the screen (the interviews are, I think, the 
weakest link) cannot be the prime factor in pro- 
gramme planning when the TV newsmen rely on 
the sound service's staff. Yet in recent weeks I 
have seen some admirably informative features 
in this 7.20 space, with some imaginative use 
of film, for which there scems to be no equivalent 
on ITN. Now that in competitive catering for 
morons the BBC shows itself so relatively inept, 
Tet’s hope that it will give its expanding TV news 
‘service all the help and freedom which it needs. 

RICHARD FINDLATER 


———~ Heavy Punishment 


~ \ Silver Wedding. By Michael 
Clayton Hutton. (Cambridge).— 
. a Odd Man In. By Claude 
Ze Magnier. (St. Martin’s).—Oh! 
: My Papa! (Garrick). 
It is arguable that any person rash 
enough to go to the London theatre in July and 
August is sticking his neck out and that he will 
not have long to wait before receiving a quick 
ne smack in the kisser. Nor does he. 

Silver Wedding is by way of being an uppercut 
—definitely U, in fact. It concerns a philandering 
ambassador whose long-suffering wife under- 
standably decides to take a lover. The poor chap 
behaves rather well and insists on his children (not 
quite coming-out age) reading his illicit love letters 
so that they shall ‘understand’ Mummy’s point of 
view; he even tries to make it up with the aid of 
his mother-in-law, an ex-Gaiety girl now looking 
strangely like Queen Mary. The acting is distin- 
guished by smooth performances from Frank 
Lawton and Evelyn Laye, though one suspects 
their hearts are breaking in fact as well as in 
fancy; Marie Lohr gives a superb to-the-manner- 
born account of the old woman whose memories 
of dear Sir James Barrie and Sir Arthur Pinero are 
the best moments in the play. The dialogue is as 
realistic as numerous references to Harrods, Mar- 
sshall and Snelgrove, Swan and Edgar, the Café 
de Paris and Foreaum and Mason can make it. 






Odd Man In, on the other hand, a farce adapted 
from the French by Robin Maugham, is rather 
below the belt; partly because its subject matter 
tends that way and partly because of its Conti- 
nental provenance which, in the case of farces, 
disarms criticism. Woman takes sleeping draught 
and falls insensible on to living-room divan; 
glamorous but unreliable stranger, lost and be- 
nighted, takes rest of sleeping draught by mistake 
and falls ditto. Enter pompous husband. The rest 
is hubbub. 

What, as usual, impresses about even mediocre 
French plays is their efficiency and intelligence; 
this one is not clever, not very original, but it is 
always compelling in a what-the-butler-saw kind 
of way and is sometimes very funny indeed. Why? 
Because it takes an intelligent man to write an 
even moderately successful farce; a rigorous, if 
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loony, logic must be seen to be at work and that 
is a sphere where the French excel and the English 
generally fail. Muriel Pavlov, Donald Sinden and 
Derek Farr play their improbable trio with a 
good deal of brilliance; Harold French, the pro- 
ducer, does his best to overlay the best aspects of 
the play with a sickly film of countrified Kensing- 
ton. A mixed blessing, in fact, but it can be safely 
recommended after a good dinner. 

Oh! My Papa! is the most staggering body- 
blow. If you can take the excruciating tinkle of 
long-stale tunes, the commercialised sentiment of 
a modern cuckoo clock and the lusty but almost 
entirely indiscriminating roars of the Bristol Old 
Vic (it is not really their fault—if they were dis- 
criminating there would not be much of the show 
left) then you are a champ. 

DAVID WATT 


Secrets of Success 


Sweet Smell of Success. (Leices- 
ter Square Theatre.}—Manuela. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)}—The 
Shiralee. (Empire.)—The Way- 
ward Bus. (Rialto.) 

Tue whole competitive framework 
of our modern world hinges on 
‘success,’ yet it remains a personal, almost an 
unmentionable, private dream. Nor is ambition 
generally admitted among the respectable pas- 
sions these days; it leads a subterranean, though 
a busy, existence. But, admitted or concealed, it 
is perhaps the most fascinating of the passions 
to watch in action. American society, more 
honest, more ruthless, its ends and limits more 
clearly defined than ours, admits and even en- 
courages its existence in the life of almost every 
man (women are another matter). Sweet Smell 
of Success is produced by the Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster team and directed, to my big surprise, 
by the man with a cosy British reputation for 
Whisky Galore, Alexander MacKendrick, from 
an uncomfortable and at moments brilliant 
screenplay by Clifford Odets and Ernest Lehman. 
It shows us, in the clammy and claustrophobic 
atmosphere of Broadway bars and journalists’ 
parties and streets that are always neon-lit, am- 
bition raw as only America allows it to appear, 
and success tangible, recognisable, accessible. 
The chameleon Burt Lancaster, with the addition 
of a pair of spectacles, a hideous haircut and a 
rather over-sinister manner, plays J. J. Hun- 
secker, one of those columnists whose favour can 
make, and disfavour blast, anyone they like to 
mention overnight; and Tony Curtis is his ap- 
prentice monster with a few twinges of human 
conscience still, but with a future mortgaged with 
blackmail, calumny and general moral beastli- 
ness to what must be the end of his days. The 
lesson is banged uncompromisingly home, not 
only to all aspiring monsters but to the innocuous 
citizens who support such a person as Hun- 
secker at a pitch of power where a word from 
him that a man’s a Communist will lose him his 
job next morning. Banged home, too, are the 
smaller lessons about rat-racing in general—am- 
bition, money and its other implications—with two 
innocents to counterbalance them, Marty Milner 
and a striking young newcomer, Susan Harrison, 
who walk through the story with their integrity 
clutched to them as if it were something precious 
but quite solid and definite: a small package, 
say, easily mislaid. This is one of the increasing 
number of American films that examine the world 
we live in with artistic, as well as moral, strict- 
ness and look it straight in ,the eye—a 
satutary and (in the widest sense) an entertaining 
thing to do. 


Trevor Howard now plays the disappointed, 
once-worth-while soak with such authority that 
one begins to forget his Brief Encounter per- 
sonality that exuded decency, good humour and 
charm of the least exotic sort. His Captain 
Prothero in Manuela has the tail end of charm 
about him and the sort of fuddled puzzlement 
at the way life has treated him that lays him 
open to a middle-aged emotiona! jolt, which he 
gets, sure enough, from a fey little stowaway 
whom the amorous chief engineer has smuggled 
on board from a South American port where 
she was lingering in a rather unspecified way. 
Prothero and the girl have a three-day love affair 
sO engrossing that even when the ship starts a 
fire he ignores it; down, not unnaturally, goes the 
ship, the pair are separated in two lifeboats and 
Prothero comes to the sort of silly decision men 
go in for, thinking themselves noble, on such 
occasions. Guy Hamilton’s direction of this un- 
likely idyll shows a visual originality to match 
the general cosmopolitan oddity of the people 
in it; but it is the acting that really covers a 
multitude of inconsistencies: that of Trevor 
Howard himself; Pedro Armendariz’s as Mario, 
the shaven-headed chief engineer, who puts 
across the same sort of repulsive pathos that 
Michel Simon had in his best grubby days; 
Donald Pleasance’s delicate bit of fanati- 
cism as the Welsh mate who thinks his thoughts 
in a penetrating silence; and Elsa Martinelli’s as 
the girl Manuela, who is required to look 
puzzled at the big masculine world and who, 
with an outlandish beauty, an air of doll-like 
simple-mindedness and a suggestive deal of toe- 
stretching, does it very well. 

The Shiralee means, in Australian, the burden, 
in this case a small girl in trousers who follows 
her swagman father (Peter Finch) about in search 
of jobs which she mostly prevents him getting. 
This wary, independent, raucous, gap-toothed, 
endlessly demanding, none-too-clean but en- 
gaging creature brings back vivid memories of 
wartime evacuees who arrived to disrupt one’s 
rural peace with just that expression, clutching 
just that sort of grubby felt animal. The Aus- 
tralian atmosphere feels fine and authentic; so 
does Mr. Finch and so, emphatically does Dana 
Wilson as his shiralee. Less so Tessie O'Shea, 
whose effusiveness strikes a sour note. Director: 
Leslie Norman. 

The Wayward Bus is taken from Steinbeck at 
his hackneyed worst, glumly directed by Victor 
Vicas, and acted, with moderate success under 
the circumstances, by Jayne Mansfield, Joan 
Collins, Dan Dailey and a goodish newcomer, 
Dolores Michaels. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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The modern art of steelmaking 


omega in Britain today is a highly complex 
operation which demands the co-ordination of 
many special skills. And it is an industry which 


is constantly and rapidly developing. 


The new look in steel 


The latest technical advances are lending their aid. 
The use of radio-active isotopes is replacing guesswork 
in estimating the internal wear of blast furnaces. 
Advanced instrumentation is speeding and smoothing 
production. Physical and chemical pre-processing of 
the raw materials used for steelmaking is reducing fuel 
bills and improving the end product. Thanks to new 


Steel is judged by 





methods, fuel consumption per ton of steel has been 
reduced by 15% since the war. 

At the same time, steel is contributing to progress in 
other fields. Thousands of tons of British steel have 
been built into our new atomic power stations—and 
many more thousands of tons will be used in the future. 
Stainless and heat-resisting steels are provided for the 
aircraft industry. New steels are constantly under 
development for a thousand and one special needs. 

The whole industry is taking part in a great expansion 
and modernisation programme to meet the still growing 
demand for steel. The modern art of steelmaking 
depends on men with the will to work, with faith in 
their own abilities — and with vision. 


its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Cross-Channel Visitor 


By PETER QUENNELL 


REWARDING anthology might one day be 
acme of traveller’s tales brought home 
from England, reports on our manners and morals 
by distinguished foreign tourists who visited these 
always mysterious shores between the end of the 
Napoleonic struggle and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Chateaubriand, I suppose, 
‘would head the procession, with his dramatic 
glimpses in Mémoires d’outre tombe of the two 
Engiands he had personally inspected—before the 
Industrial Revolution, a garden-paradise shaped 
by a triumphant aristocracy according to its own 
design: later, a Satanic Jandscape of forges, 
furnaces <nd factory chimneys. Heine, who 
appears to have hated England because he loved 
Napoleon and detested Wellington, arrived here 
in the late Twenties. ‘Send no poet to England!’ 
dhe warned his compatriots). “This downright 
earnestness ... this colossal uniformity, this 
machine-like movement, this moroseness even in 
pleasure ... smothers the imagination and 
«ends the heart.’ But, besides famous poets, room 
would also be found for such entertaining oddities 
as Prince Piickler-Muskau, who visited us in 1814 
and again in 1846, and wrote admirable descrip- 
tions of an opulent English country house and a 
well-appointed London club. 


Another gifted student of our national mores 
was the brilliant French draughtsman Guillaume- 
Sulpice Chevallier, more celebrated under the 
pseudonym Gavarni, who landed at Folke- 
stone towards the close of December, 1847, and 
remained here for several years, sketching and 
«observing up and down the kingdom. Like Heine 
and Piickler-Muskau, Gavarni was deeply 
impressed by the English feeling for material 
comfort: 

C'est le plus charmant pays du monde que 
cette Angleterre, pour y vivre de la vie matérielle, 
mais ...le cwur ne saurait ici s'appuyer sur 
rien. C'est parce quils manquent de cawur que 
les Anglais sont si peu génants. ... 

Gavarni had studied women in an almost 
sentomological spirit—he called his favourite pur- 
suit ‘the classification of butterflies-—and he was 
maturally much interested in the phenomena of 
#espectable Victorian womanhood: 

Quant aux Anglaises, je vous en parlerais bien, 
mais jignore absolument ce que c'est: tout ce 
que j imagine, c'est que, lorsqu’une Anglaise est 
habilée, ce n’ est plus une femme, c'est une 
cathédrale. Il ne s'agirait pas de la séduire, mais 
de la démolir. Or, je ne suis pas séducteur, 
—je suis aussi moins démolisseur.... 

@n a different plane, he was astounded and 
horrified by the dark misery of the London slums, 
and produced a long series of telling lithographs 
devoted to beggars, slum-children and bare- 
footed vagrants. Paul Verlaine, towards the end 
of the procession, saw very little of London's 
splendour—‘plat comme une punaise qui serait 


noire, London!’—but a great deal of its prole- 
tarian squalor, as with Rimbaud he perambulated 
the public houses of the Tottenham Court Road 
and listened to the ribald back-chat of the local 
prostitutes : 

d'exquises miss a@ la longue jupe de satin 


groseille, jaspée de boue, tigrée de consommes 
épandues, trouée de chiures de cigarettes... . 


Hippolyte Taine would occupy an important 
place in the proposed anthology. He made three 
expeditions across the Channel—in 1859, 1862 
and 1871; and from each visit he brought home 
a mass of notes on Anglo-Saxon life and charac- 
ters. His Notes on England, in its present form* 
a work of nearly 300 closely printed pages, has 
now been translated for the first time from the 
author’s unabridged text. Despite its bulk and a 
somewhat pedestrian style, it makes an entertain- 
ing and informative volume. Taine was neither 
an artist nor, at least as regards England, always 
a very sound psychologist; but he had an inquir- 
ing mind and philosophic outlook—‘une imagina- 
tion Germanique administrée et exploitée par une 
raison latine, one of his biographers said—and 
plods conscientiously around his subject, study- 
ing, measuring, evaluating. London had received 
him in its most forbidding mood—with a wet 
Sunday; ‘a duller spectacle this earth of ours has 
not to show than a rainy Sunday in London,’ the 
English Opium-Eater had already declared. And 
that terrible occasion, during which the strange 
metropolis presented the aspect of a ‘vast, and 
well-kept graveyard, was soon followed by an 
all-enveloping fog: ‘In this livid smoke, objects 
are no more than phantoms and nature looks like 
a bad drawing in charcoal on which someone has 
rubbed his sleeve.” Everywhere the fog left dis- 
figuring traces; in the parks, it had even 
besmirched the trees. But particularly hideous 
were the ‘colonnades, peristyles and Greek 
ornaments, the mouldings and garlands on the 
houses, all washed with soot. . . . On the facades 
of the British Museum the flutings of the columns 
are full of greasy filth, as if sticky mud had been 
set flowing down them.’ 

A critic of art and a lover of beauty, Taine 
was astonished and appalled by the garish 
fashions that Victorian women affected, ‘violet 
dresses, of a really ferocious violet, encircled at 
the waist by a gold belt,’ purple gloves, absurd 
hats ‘trimmed with clumps of red flowers and 
enormous ribbons... .’ The landscape itself, 
when he reached the country, did not strike him 
as entirely beautiful, though he admired the 
Opaline transparency of its hues if the sun 
illuminated them through a veil of mist. But 
surely the grass was too green—too vivid to be 





* Taine’s Notes ON ENGLAND. Translated with an 
introduction by Edward Hyams. (Thames and Hud- 
son, 25s.) 
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quite bearable? No, the English prospect was not 
harmonious. And the same lack of harmony 
could be observed in the proportions of the 
English social structure. Immense wealth co- 
existed with evidences of degraded poverty. An 
Englishman was considered by no means rich— 
merely ‘comfortable’ and well-established—on an 
income of eight thousand pounds a year. Yet, not 
very far from the monotonous squares and 
crescents where the rich and the moderately 
affluent lived, one stumbled on courts and lanes 
peopled by a dense conglomeration of proletarian 
Yahoos. Taine inspected the slums of London and 
later visited the slums of Liverpool, wandering 
along broken pavements and peering through 
decrepit doorways: ‘What rooms! A threadbare 
slip of oilcloth on the floor, sometimes a big sea- 
shell or one or two plaster ornaments. . . . The 
children tumble over each other. The smell is 
that of an old-clothes shop full of rotting rags. 
... As we went forward the crowds grew 
denser. . . . Bearded old women came out of 
gin-shops: their reeling gait, dismal eyes and 
fixed, idiot grin are indescribable.’ 

The drunkenness of the slums shocked the 
foreign observer; and he added that in the 
middle class, too, the English mode of debauchery 
seemed painfully depressing. Vice was stripped of 
the smallest pretence of refinement: the gin- 
smelling streetwalkers of the Haymarket took 
the place of the elegant Parisian Jorette and the 
obliging, good-tempered grisette. Nevertheless, 
Taine felt a respect for England which gradually 
increased as he came to know us better. Despite 
the pernicious effects of commercial laissez-faire, 
he appreciated the British system of government: 
‘On the whole [he wrote], whereas we suffer our 
government, the English support theirs.’ Some- 
how or other, the English had inherited a rare 
capacity for co-operative effort. The poorer 
classes might be dressed in cast-off rags; while 
the French workman’s ‘blouse or overall is his 
own ... it has been worn by nobody but him- 
self.” Yet, strangely enough, they did not hate 
their superiors; and the rich, at their best, showed 
a sense of responsibility towards the poor. 
Responsibility—that was the word! There was 
something authoritative, dignified, self-contained 
about members of the upper classes: the girls in 
Hyde Park who managed their horses so well and 
were so fresh and so attractive—notwithstanding 
their ridiculous clothes—and their fathers, 
brothers and suitors, who managed huge estates, 
administered local justice, served in the Brigade 
of Guards and sat in Parliament. Taine was 
equally pleased by the English conception of 
family life. Domestic felicity and the relation- 
ships of parents and children (he noted) were 
among the themes most frequently illustrated in 
Punch. Young men aspired to marriage, instead 
of devoting their attention to casual affairs; and 
adultery was uncommon, both in middle-class and 
in aristocratic circles, although now and then a 
rich gentleman might develop an affection for a 
tradesman’s wife. ‘An Englishman in a state of 
adultery is miserable: even at the supreme 
moment his conscience torments him. As for the 
“kept woman,” she is carefully hidden. Reserve, 
in this matter, is obligatory and extreme.’ 

Taine’s picture of England may be by no means 
complete—Victorian society was not unfamiliar 
with lurid matrimonial scandals; but it deserves 
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scrutiny as the impression of an unusually intel- 
ligent and inquisitive mind. Some of his state- 
ments are exaggerated; but his book is full of 
small amusing touches, such as his reference to 
the fact that Parisian artisans, after the recent 
commercial treaty, sometimes refused to purchase 
English tools because, although cheap and well 
made, ‘Cela n’a pas d’ail,’ as they would remark 
—British merchandise had no grace and lacked 


a properly stylistic air. . . . Mr. Edward Hyams 
has rendered Taine’s Notes into sound and fluent 
English. He attaches an informative introduction, 
describing the author’s earlier years; but, in these 
prefatory pages, he makes one unfortunate and 
remarkable slip. Taine’s old friend the Princess 
Mathilde was not the sister of Napoleon III. She 
owed her social ascendancy to her position as 
the Emperor's cousin. 


Soiled Goods 


The Sea Dreamer. By G. Jean-Aubry. (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.) 

Ausry’s The Sea Dreamer was completed 
thirteen years ago and first published in French 
in 1947 with the more mundane title of Vie de 
Conrad. The present publishers give no indication 
of this. ‘Here at last, they proclaim with un- 
conscious irony, ‘is the definitive biography’ of 
Conrad, while on the reverse of the title page is 
printed ‘First published in 1957° instead of the 
correct ‘This translation (or edition) first pub- 
lished in 1957.’ In fact, the only inkling in the 
preliminary pages that this is not a new biography 
is supplied by the mortuary whiff from the 
dedication to André Gide. 

The original Vie de Conrad was a shoddy pro- 
duction sprinkled with misprints and without an 
index; but it also had more serious defects. Aubry 
apparently did not know of the existence of the 
most important piece of research on Conrad since 
the publication of his official two-volume Life 
and Letters, John D. Gordan’s Joseph Conrad: 
the Making of a Novelist, as he did not incor- 
porate Gordan’s discoveries in his book which 
was thus out of date even when it was published 


Perishable 
Quality 


RHYS DAVIES 


‘Both moving and comic... a 
most enjoyable book.” —JOHN 
DAVENPORT, Observer. 

“Robust, rich and racy. . . one of 
Mr. Davies’ best novels. . 
its good-hearted, 


+4 ae, 
middle-aged 
heroine, whose business is love 
. . is one of his finest creations 
a delightful book.”—FRED 
URQUHART, ime and Tide. 


‘Something that surpasses com- 
petence. This book is a winner, 
as tangy as a leak, as fresh as a 
daffodil, as warm as a knob of 
Dowlais coal.” —DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Truth. 

“The Welsh are very direct about 
matters of the body, and so is 
this book. Mr. Rhys Davies is a 
real writer.’"—JOHN BETJEMAN, 
Daily Telegraph. 15s. 
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—now, not surprisingly, it is hopelessly so because 
quite a lot of important new information has 
come to light during the last ten years. Another 
defect of the Vie de Conrad is that a number of 
quotations from the very important letters which 
Conrad wrote in French to his ‘aunt,’ Marguerite 
Poradowska, bore little resemblance to the 
originals; it seems that Aubry relied in some 
cases on an English version of these letters and 
translated certain passages back into French. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect the British 
publishers to send the translator back to the 
originals, but they might at least have taken 
advantage of Gee and Sturm’s excellent transla- 
tion of these letters instead of using Aubry’s ver- 
sion, thus perpetuating his mistakes and inaccur- 
acies. For the rest The Sea Dreamer has been 
adequately translated (although I detected one 
howler) and it has an index of sorts. But can 
the publishers have made an astonishing mistake? 
All the records that I have been able to consult 
give the author's first name as Georges, while on 
the title page it appears as Gérard. 

Aubry had the biographer’s inestimable advan- 
tage of having known his subject personally; he 
was thus able to form a first-hand impression of 
Conrad's personality and to question him on his 
life and work. Unfortunately he barely profited 
from his opportunities and the almost hagio- 
graphical Life and Letters which he compiled 
just after Conrad’s death contained little that 
could not have been gleaned from a study of the 
available documents. It was in other ways unsatis- 
factory, too, because he surrendered the biogra- 
pher’s role halfway through the life and allowed 
the selected letters to speak for themselves 
virtually unaided. In his Vie de Conrad he par- 
tially remedied this defect; he compressed the 
early chapters of the Life and Letters, while 
adding some new material, and carried the story 
up to the end of Conrad's life. But the later years 
were still skimped; for instance the seventeen 
years from 1897 to 1914 during which Conrad 
wrote nearly all his important books were given 
only thirty-six pages, the style becoming at times 
almost telegraphic; and yet this is claimed to be 
‘a [sic] definitive biography.’ 

Aubry scarcely discusses Conrad’s work and 
those comments which he does make are so 
depressingly inadequate that he would have been 
wiser not to discuss it at all. This is all that he 
has to say about Heart of Darkness: 


[It] was nothing but a detailed account of his 
ill-fated Congo adventure. The events, however, 
were magnified by the writer’s genius, illumined 
by flashes of ardent or sombre light, and these 
lyrical, pathetic pages, torn from the dream 
journal of this mighty dreamer, attained the 
grandeur of eternal adventures, the majesty of 
classical creations. 

He seems to have been a simple soul with little 
idea of how a person’s mind works. Thus although 
there were plenty of indications that Conrad's 
recollections of his past, like those of most people, 
were very unreliable, he naively tried to adjust 
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the facts to fit Conrad’s statements instead of the 
reverse. This and his habit of drawing on dubious 
sources (without giving the reference) led him to 
state as fact much that is unsubstantiated. More- 
over he commits the crime, unforgivable in a 
bicgrapher, of attributing imaginary thoughts to 
his subject. Here is one of many examples: in 
connection with Conrad’s courting of Eugénie 
Renouf, Aubry asserts that ‘he had been dream- 
ing of an attachment, a family, a home.’ This may 
be a legitimate, if banal, deduction from the 
Situation but it should be given as a deduction 
not as a statement of fact because there is no 
documentary evidence for it (and Conrad could 
not have told Aubry what his dreams were at 
this time because Aubry did not know of the 
episode until it was unearthed many years after 
Conrad's death by Savinien Mérédac). The book 
must therefore be read circumspectly and the 
Statements traced to their source before being 
evaluated JOCELYN BAINES 


Co!ette in English 


Close to Colette. By Maurice Goudeket. Trans- 
lated by Enid McLeod. 1 vol. 2s. 
Apprenticeships. Translated by Helen Beau- 
clerk. Musical Sidelights. Translated by 
Anne Marie Callimachi. By Colette. 1 vol. 
15s. (Both volumes Secker and Warburg.) 
Franchine raised her Caracalla’s curls from 
the faded red and orange vorticist cushion— 
indeed, except for her short nose, she resembled 
certain youthful Roman emperors remembered 
more for their irregularities than for their skill in 
Siegecraft, roadmaking or jurisprudence—and 
lifted a tired eyelid, striated now with melted 
Ou-Vas-Tu mascara, which, combined with the 
smoke and the flaying bulbs of the Folies- 
Rochechouart, had all the evening stung with- 
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The true story of 
the Suez Crisis 


JOHN 
CONNELL 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT COUNTRY 


“An admirable book. It should be 
read. It is evident that the author 
has a profound knowledge of his 
subject.”—LORD BIRKENHEAD, Time 
and Tide. 

“All who want to clear their minds 
of cant and get at the truth of the 
Suez story should read this brilliant 
book.”’—Evening News. 16/- net 


A. A. 
HOEHLING 


LONELY COMMAND 


The German cruiser Emden, during 
the first few months of the 1914 war, 
destroyed 24 merchant ships and 
2 warships. This story of her 
interception and final destruction 
by the Australian cruiser Sydney is 
one of the classics of naval warfare. 
“Brings it vividly to life.”-—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

“Gloriously exciting.’” — Edinburgh 
Evening News. Illustrated, 15/- net 
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“Mr. Tute is developing into one of 
our solidest, saltiest sea-story-tellers. 
He has followed his Forester-like 
The Cruiser with a closely docu- 
mented, closely written study of 
Gibraltar through the last war. Mr. 
Tute seems a likelier prospect to 
succeed Hornblower’s First Sea Lord 
than many other highly touted salts.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“Its hold on the reader is not merely 
that Mr. Tute cannot be dull when 
he is writing about the Navy. As the 
months and great historical events 
batter the lives of everyone from the 
Governor downwards he builds up 
a picture that all who have lived 
through those times will recognise. 
The naval battle scenes, particularly 
the sinking of the Bismarck, are as 
good as anything of their kind.”— 
The Times. 404 pages, 16/- net 

Reprinted twice already 


CASSELL 





out compunction. The bitterness of second- 
category night club champagne lingered on her 
coral gums and wild animal’s teeth like the taste 
of some Burgundian brass doorknobs which, 
when ‘put in the corner’ as a child, she had 
impenitently sucked. Good _ riddance, she 
thought, as the footsteps of Jacquot—or was he 
called Philibert or Tonton or just Whatsisname? 
—announced the departure of that half-dauphin, 
half screwer-in of nickel-plated parallel-bars for 
the strong-man-act of the Médrano Circus. Will 
I never learn? Her reflection, Seurat-stippled by 
a single treacherous tear in a mirror already zig- 
zagged by a fissure unrepaired but shouting 
aloud for the scotch tape, rivets and glazier’s 
tools she kept in a tin that had once harboured 
English water-biscuits—which that irascible 
Melanie—what a name!—had fulminated there 
last week with a flung forty-franc-fifty goblet 
from La Samaritaine—surveyed her apprais- 
ingly. The glaucous eye of Mouse-Mouse, a tame 
bedside shrewmouse captured by stealth at a 
little-frequented tarn near Romorontin among 
the shed caddis-fly cocoons and salicorns and 
some marsh-teazles still garlanded with the wool 
of those early Candlemas lambs that the peasants 
of Sologne, by spirit of contradiction, call 
‘slow coaches,’ was no more obliging. The 
effluvia of the saddle of hare with shallots and 
fennel and a sprig of tarragon spared by the 
Ice-Saints in a japanned window box which was 
her pride, simmering forgotten on her loyal 
Salamander, curled with sudden longing and 
pleased alertness an enchanting nostril into a 
question-mark widowed of its dot. I’m hungry, 
thought Franchine.... 


It is hard to stop, for, like most great writers, 
Colette is jam for parody. But the purpose here 
is less self-indulgence than to indicate the idio- 
syncrasy, the intractable Frenchness of her style 
and its latent rebellion against English construc- 
tions; it is not only a difference of usage but of 
conformation of brain. The hazards, which I 
know well from grappling with two of her books 
in the same fine series, heighten the credit of 
these three translations. In Princess Callimachi’s, 
Colette becomes the professional short-term vir- 
tuoso of reminiscence, accompanying her dis- 
course with quick flourishes and, as it were, 
balancing tricks with salt cellars, corks and wine 
glasses and cats’ cradles dissolved the moment 
her deft fingertips string them; leaving us dazzled 
but unsatisfied. She is close to her best in My 
Apprenticeships. The arsenal of knacks that rein- 
forces her immense and original gift is allowed 
free play: the feel for analogy, the exploitation 
of eardrum, palate, eyeball, nostril and finger- 
tip, the flair for texture and pace and change of 
key, the cumulative force of the trivial, the 
naturalist’s insight, the toughness, wit and sense 
of comedy which correct all velleities of soppi- 
ness, and the windfall of never being a bore. 
It sinks in very quickly that one is not dealing 
with an emancipated Home Chat but with a 
genius. The queer tale of her marriage to M. 
Willy,. the man of letters who throve on a 
phalanx of ghost-writers, the emergence, through 
the Claudine books, of Colette herself from this 
limbo and his own relegation to the shades is 
funny, moving, brilliant and charitable. 
M. Goudeket’s book, the account of their thirty 
years together, the last ones of her long life, de- 
serves a review to itself. It is of capital value to 
those who love and admire (as I do) Colette’s 
work. Both of them, in spite of his self-efface- 
ment, emerge from this most delicate undertaking 
as representatives of all that is most valid and 
likeable in the French humanist tradition. 
‘Humanist’ is too constricting an epithet for 
Colette. It can only have been the abundance and 
accessibility of data on her congeners—colour- 
ing, diet, habitat and mating customs (especially 
the last, for love and its deviations are her 
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dominating topic)—which focused the main 
beam of her scrutiny on her co-primates. Dyed 
whiskers, ballet skirts, sequins, brothels, farm- 
houses, sauce béarnaise, the mowing of cornfields, 
the laying of a hedge, a room full of tobacco 
smoke, the complex and unorthodox processes 
of the heart—these hold the same lure for her 
as the manifold wonders of flora and fauna. A 
penetrating and poetical affinity with life in all 
its manifestations takes the place of metaphysics 
and conventional morality, and nothing living, 
from a snowdrop to a bearded lady on a magenta 
bicycle, is alien to her. One might say that her 
work resolves itself into a magnificent and 
many-volumed bestiary. But this is the point: 
there is nothing detached or zoological or pythian 
in her approach; the hand that grasps the pen 
never for a second pretends to belong to anything 
but a humorous, wayward, hedonistic, generous, 
poetical, tough, mocking, compassionate, ener- 
getic and deeply fallible fellow-biped with a 
packet of caporal and a stiff whisky and soda 
well within reach. PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


Moderne Poetrie 
The Modern Poet’s World. Edited by James 
Reeves. (Heinmann, 8s. 6d.) 
Introducing Modern Poetry. Edited by W. G. 
Bebbington. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 


I wisH I could recommend these books, because 
they both have nice print, nice bindings, nice dust- 
jackets, and even contain a few nice poems. But 
1 can think of no conceivable justification for 
their existence. There are so many anthologies of 
modern poetry on the market already that an 
editor must have some pretty interesting ideas 
about selection to bring out yet another: and 
these two books are not perceptibly above the 
standard of the many available. 

Mr. Reeves’s is easily the worse of the two. In 
his introduction he claims merely that his collec- 
tion is one ‘to read, re-read, and enjoy for its own 
sake, rather than . . . a textbook of modern trends 
and tendencies.’ It is a ‘personal’ selection, and he 
is so diffident that he even admits ‘some of the 
poems by younger poets could just as well be 
replaced by others. But anyone can make his own 
scrapbook of poems he likes, so long as he doesn’t 
publish it. And if one disclaims any attempt to 
be representative, and to have included the best 
possible poems by standards other than purely 
personal ones, one is also disclaiming the right to 
anthologise. Mr. Reeves appears to believe so 
completely in the relativity of judgment, that I 
would not have been at all surprised to find some 
Patience Strong inserted for good measure. 

I am afraid it is necessary to say something 
about the selection, though the last few reviews 
of anthologies I have seen have started with a 
statement to the effect that anybody could com- 
plain of inclusions or admissions but that to do so 
is beside the point. It is very much to the point. 
Mr. Reeves, for example, is able to include plenti- 
ful selections from E. E. Cumminngs and Andrew 
Young, and a poem each from various other 
mildly pleasing or displeasing minor figures, but 
has somehow failed to include a single poem by 
one of the three or four really important poets of 
the century, Wallace Stevens. I dare say Mr. 
Reeves’s selection may be personal, but he also 
claims ‘to have taken pains that it should not be 
merely eccentric,’ and says that he has ‘considered 
with especial care.those poets for whom I have no 
private predilection but who are generally judged 
to be important, or good, or representative.’ 
Presumably Stevens was considered, but found 
wanting. Andrew Young was considered more 
important, good and representative. Hart Crane 
is also omitted; so is Louise Bogan; and so is 
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The Spotted 
Deer - 


by Elephant Bill 


(J. H. WILLIAMS) 


‘This book has all the ingredients of a good 
adventure story; danger, heroic endurance, 
exotic scenery, a diversity of characters that 
include men and elephants, and—a dream- 
like apparition—the spotted deer of the 
title.’ GERALD BULLETT 


21s 


Candles 
in the Sun 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS 


‘The story of Lady Emily’s relations with 
the Theosophical Society which she joined 
in 1910 and left twenty years later. A book 
of considerable charm as well as a rich feast 
for the connoisseur of the odd and the eccen- 
tric in the world of mystical mumbo- 
jumbo.’ NEW STATESMAN 
‘Sustained vitality . . . quiet and unex- 
pected control of a difficult theme... an 

honest and often humorous confession.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘This entertaining book is her final triumph 

in a long and devious pursuit of truth,’ 
RAYMOND MorTIMER 

255 


Ark Royal 


1939-1941 
SIR WILLIAM JAMESON 


‘A story of fine seamanship and airman- 
ship and of many superb performances by 
the pilots... Before the Ark Royal was 
sunk, her planes had fought in the 
Norwegian campaign, the Oran operation, 
the Dakar operation, the Cape Spartivento, 
the bombardment of Genoa, the Bismarck 
operations, and in fierce Mediterranean 
battles.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


30s 


HART-DAVIS 





Philip Larkin, who is usually.considered the best 
and most important of the younger poets, 

Mr. Reeves has one excuse: that this book is 
intended as an introduction to modern poetry. 
But surely there is nothing wrong with introduc- 
ing the subject by good poems? He was partly 
limited by space, but it should not have been 
difficult to throw out half a dozen of the com- 
pletely minor poets included here; and others 
more important—Pound, for example—are repre- 
sented by poems that are an insult to the poets in 
question. 

The editor’s introduction to the book is the 
most interesting part, very capably bringing to- 
gether most of the available clichés about modern 
poetry. Any person who wants to penetrate 
literary or university circles would do well to 
memorise a few of these each day. 

Mr. Bebbington’s anthology is a good deal 
less haphazard than Mr. Reeves’s. He is out to 
define ‘modernism’ by his selection—whatever 
‘modernism’ may be. He deliberately limits his 
scope to Eliot and after, and excludes Americans. 
However, while he includes several poems each 
from such wets as Sidney Keyes and Henry 
Treece, there is nothing at all from Graves or 
Empson, both fairly modernist, influential, repre- 
sentative and worthy poets, I would have thought. 

So I end on the same note as I started. There is 
no point in the appearance of either of these 
books. The novice of Moderne Poetrie is unlikely 
to be stirred to further reading after he has gone 
through them. They merely do badly what has 
often been done badly before. 

THOM GUNN 


Islam’s Sickness 


Bedouin Doctor. By Herbert Pritzke. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 18s.) 


Tue author of this very extraordinary record of 
Arabian life today was a medical officer in the 
Afrika Korps. He was taken prisoner by us some- 
time in the course of the Western Desert cam- 
paigns and in 1946 decided to escape. He got 
out of his camp but immediately found himself 
a prisoner in a new sense and by force of circum- 
stances. He was sheltered by an Arab tribe 
because they found him useful as a doctor, as a 
black-market operative and as a drug-smuggler. 
His purpose was to return to Berlin, but he could 
never obtain the papers 2~ ' money which could 
enable him to get there, though these were often 
dangled before him by his protectors. The latter 
seemed to be in a state of continual uncertainty 
as to whether to betray Dr. Pritzke and collect 
a reward, or retain him as a profitable investment. 
The squalor of his new life was beyond descrip- 
tion. There seemed to be no way out of it. 
Inevitably, with his superior education and a 
remarkable tenacity in the face of devastating 
circumstances, he rose in the world he had joined, 
but not in a way which gave him any more hope 
of freedom. He became a medical officer in the 
employ of the Moslem Brotherhood and as such 
he took part in the Arab-Jewish war of 1948 and 
1949, The pages in which he describes his adven- 
tures in Palestine in those days are the most 
interesting in the whole of this interesting book, 
and they are of some historical importance, too. 
They describe with much illuminating detail 
the farcical incapacity of the Arab forces and 
make it quite plain why a minute Jewish army 
could lay them low. There is a moment of 
extraordinary pathos when the author describes 
a parley with Jewish Hagana fighters. He escaped 
with other Germans from the disintegrating army 
in which he served, not to freedom but to the 
Lebanon, where he met the most famous of Arab 
leaders, Haj Amin, former Mufti of Jerusalem. 
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That unsavoyry clergyman learned from these 
foreigners in his service the real condition of his 
followers in arms. The truth had been withheld 
from him and when he heard it he flew into a 
great temper. Shortly after this meeting one of 
Dr. Pritzke’s German companions was found shot 
in the back. This may have been a consequence 
of his unfavourable report on Arab military 
leaders. 

Dr. Pritzke himself found a new opening in a 
military hospital in the Lebanon. He soon left 
this, however, for more lucrative employment 
under the Emir of Hofuf in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. That is a land for which it is 
difficult not to feel a sentimental regard. There is 
a Gothic Revivalist in most men. It seems from 
the doctor's account that even the discovery and 
exploitation of oil have done little to change the 
ancient Arabian way of life, here at the centre. 
The Orientalists who interpret this survival to 
their fellow-Westerners usually see it with a sense 
of beauty. Dr. Pritzke saw it otherwise. He did 
not go there impelled by romantic impulses, but 
to make himself scarce. He lived as an Arab, not 
merely with Arabs. His picture is nearly as 
horrifying as Doughty’s. I think it would be a 
good thing if a lot of Americans read this book. 
It is difficult to escape an impression that the 
world of Islam is mortally ill. Dr. Pritzke finally 
fled from Saudi Arabia and is now the German 
doctor of Beirut, El Hakim el Alemani. 

It is an extraordinary story told without 
flourishes but with agreeable humour. The 
English reader should feel a deep sense of shame 
at it. These adventures were all the consequence 
of an indefensible piece of Allied policy. By the 
time Dr. Pritzke made his dash for freedom the 
war had been over for more than a year. If the 
lofty ideals with which the war started on the 
British side had not been muddied in the course 
of conflict, Dr. Pritzke would have been home in 
Berlin many months before the summer of 1946. 
To keep him and his like locked up was part of 
that confused Nurembergosis to which the better, 
earlier state of mind gave way. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


America Vaporising 


Alexander Hamilton, Youth to Maturity, 1755- 
1788. By Prof. Broadus Mitchell. (Macmillan 
Company, 61s.) 


THIS enormous book (675 pages, of which two- 
fifths are footnotes) is also an unusually deplor- 
able book, for reasons which are worth dwelling 
upon briefly, as they illustrate some of the chief 
vices of American academic writing. American 
universities have taken over the dusty eminence 
occupied by German universities up till 1914. 
The heavy books which secured applause, and 
degrees, at Jena and Géttingen were immensely 
verbose, ill-written to the point of intomprehen- 
sibility, full of detail (relevant or irrelevant) but 
otherwise empty, without construction or plan, 
and substituting for a study of background and 
conditions long and involved phrases from a 
usually woolly philosophy. We knew them well 
and greeted them with a sigh; only Housman’s 
pen could do them justice. Professor Mitchell, a 
man of many degrees, exemplifies in his book most 
f these characteristics. It would be almost un- 
elievable that at this date a life of Hamilton 
could be written which gave no adequate account 
of the structure of society in the West Indies and 
the American colonies, but it is so; when the 
Professor feels a need to venture on generalities, 
this is the sort of thing he writes: 
Time, abandoned to its devices, would have 
produced a pattern, but it might have been 
disastrous, or might have vastly delayed the rise 
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to national competence. Someone must be on 
hand, to resist, to prompt, to realise a plan. 
Luckily there were several of high capacity, nor 
were they poorer patriots, nor worse philoso- 
phers, for buffeting in the political melee. With- 
out them the promise of America might have 
vaporised, 

He takes ten pages to recount the intricacies of 
Hamilton’s parentage, but | still do not know 
whether he does or does not claim to have dis- 
covered that Hamilton was born two years earlier 
than is commonly supposed. He records the 
minutest details of Hamilton’s behaviour and 
actions as Washington's aide-de-camp, but gives 
no account at all of the progress of the War of 
Independence, so that the letters and events 
remain meaningless to anyone who is not already 
an expert. He makes even Benedict Arnold’s 
treason and Major André’s execution into a dull 
and baffling episode, by omitting to tell the story 
directly—or indeed at all, for André’s death is 
only mentioned obliquely. Only on the important 
matter of finance does he rise to comparative 
clarity; money he understands, or at least it 
arouses some emotion in him, and it is possible to 
follow what he says and observe that his erudition 
serves a purpose. But apart from that this mega 
kakon will only be of use to aspirants to PhDs, 
who can face the labour of sifting the footnotes. 
If they can write English, and have a general 
knowledge of the history of the period, they will 
provide us with the good biography that is badly 
needed. RAYMOND POSIGATE 


White Elephants 


The Poetry of Experience: The Dramatic Mono- 


logue in Modern Literary Tradition. By 
Robert Langbaum. (Chatto and Windus, 
21s.) 


THERE is a certain analogy between fashions in 
literary criticism and in antique furniture. In both 
cases it & not the intrinsic qualities of the object 
that make it desirable, but whether its period 
happens to be in vogue. Much as Victorian up- 
holstery is becoming a desirable possession to the 
collector, so Browning and Tennyson are becom- 
ing respectable fields of study for the serious 
literary critic. Temporarily sated with Chippen- 
dale and Louis Quinze, with Augustan and 
Metaphysical, we turn a close scrutiny upon wool- 
work and the Dramatic Monologue. 

Mr. Langbaum’s close-packed and stimulating 
book shows how rewarding such a scrutiny can 
be. The germ of his main thesis comes from 
Aristotle and is developed in an interesting chap- 
ter towards the end of the book. In the Poetics 
character appears to be understood entirely as a 
moral quantity, and its dramatic function limited 
to appropriateness in terms of the whole moral 
order. Thus ‘it is not appropriate in a female 
character to be manly or clever.’ The actual 
quiddity of an individual is irrelevant for 
Aristotle’s purpose, whereas to our modern 
sensibility it is all-important. Blake gives the 
specifically romantic viewpoint when he mocks 
Aristotle and maintains that goodness and had- 
ness has nothing to do with character. Shake- 
speare, of course, has it both ways: his characters 
exist both in themselves and as parts of a moral 
structure, either more or less: Aristotle would 
have understood Macbeth but would have been 
baffled by Falstaff and Hamlet. The modern 
sensibility, represented by the eighteenth-century 
critic Morgann, defends Falstaff from the charge 
of cowardice, his appropriate Aristotelian quality 
in the play, by pointing out what is certainly true, 
that he is too much of a person to appear to us 
simply as a coward. Moreover, such a person 
cannot be seen as part of a play—the play is rather 


am episode in his career. And as Mr. Langbaum 
remarks, ‘to the extent that perspective replaces 
logical completeness as the principle of organisa- 
tion, we are moving away from drama towards 
the dramatic monologue.’ 

Because a romantic era sees character as so 
unique, so final, and so mysterious, it cannot have 
drama, but only the dramatic monologue. It can- 
not even properly adjust itself to the drama of a 
past age, seeing Clytemnestra, for instance, as a 
far more important figure than the Oresteia re- 


quires, simply because she is so vigorous and so | 


superbly ‘put through her emotional paces.’ She 
IS mutatis mutandis ‘interesting’ to us in the way 
that Tennyson wanted his Rizpah to be, or 
Browning his Duke of Ferrara, or T. S. Eliot his 
Portrait of a Lady. The romantic hankering after 
drama, which in the major poets of the nineteenth 





century became almost obsessional, could, in the | 


nature of things, only work through the detached 


and interesting personality, since the moral order 


which made such a character nugatory, except in 
so far as he conformed or failed to conform 
with it, had disappeared. The personages of the 
Dramatic Monologue are always beyond good 
and evil, and like all good romantics they are 
completely solitary, having no audience before 
which to explain or justify themselves. Indeed, 
one of the most piquant aspects of the Monologue 
is the way in which the speaker reveals himself to 
us without caring that he does so or without even 
being aware of it. Browning’s Bishop ordering 
his tomb, or his monk in the Spanish cloister 
cursing another monk, are superbly indifferent to 
what they disclose about themselves; and so are 
we, for we are absorbed simply in the spectacle 
of a human being, as if he were a lion in a cage 
Or an insect in a pond. 5 


The question remains: is this a very elevated | 
form of art? Mr. Langbaum thinks it can be, | 


and his close and sensitive examination of such 


elaborate poems in the genre as The Ring and the | 


Book and Mr. Sludge the Medium goes some way 
to bear him out. He sees moral meaning, in the 
deepest sense, reasserting itself with something 
like grandeur through all the welter of personality 
in these poems. The relevant question he does not 
ask, however, is whether such Monologues are not 
really forlornly magnificent white elephants, 
achieving with infinite complication what was 
already being done much more easily in the novel. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Travelling Companion 


Silk Hats and No Breakfast. By Honor Tracy. 
(Methuen, 15s.) 


Pottering about the middle of Spain on buses 
and local trains is hardly a recommendable way 
of getting about, but you see things which more 
comfortable travellers miss, and never, in a life- 
time, can you expect to forget the mixture: the 
talk and encounters above all, the smells and 
the itinerant livestock, trussed rabbits and 
geese and small angry hens; the dawn departures 
divided between rapture at the cubist landscape 
in varying shades of orange and exasperation 
at the hairbrush forgotten in the unlighted 
scramble; the half-minute stops at stations where, 
if you put a foot to the ground, you may expect 
to see train, luggage and fellow-passengers 
whisked away down the line, palms turned up- 
wards in polite fatalistic apology; the buses that 
never run, the bus stop no one has ever heard of, 
the (mostly) terrible food that no one who has 
not lived cheaply in Spain can ever, in any 
gastronomical nightmare, imagine (though Miss 
Tracy conjures it as nearly as anyone, with mere 
wofds, can). 


| War.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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he’s back again in time 
for Bank Holiday 
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THOMPSON 


AND I, 
Pierre Daninos 


12s. 6d. net 
Illustrated 

by Walter Goetz 
(July 29th] 

His creator has had 
the happy idea of 
accompanying the 
Major on a visit to 
England and on a tour 
of the United States. 
The result is even 
funnier than Major 
Thompson Lives in 
France (which has sold 
over a million copies) 
and the drawings are 
wittier than ever 








Fitzroy Maclean 


‘The study of Tito is an important part ot the study 
of the evolution of Soviet policy since the 

war... both a semi-official biography of Tito 

and the first complete study of the partisan 

Iilustrated, 25s, 


DISPUTED BARRICADE 





Michael Swan 


*His essays on literature, art and travel are no 

mere products of the study . . . each paper 

he writes leaves one fresh and eager to welcome the 
next.” THE TIMES 

‘Gifted with a delightfully idiosyncratic style and 

a born traveller's eye for detail, Mr. Swan 

imparts his information with unusual grace.” DAILY 
TELEGRAPH 21s. 


A SMALL PART OF TIME 


Miss Hogg and the Squash Club Murder 


‘Austin Lee always provides a modicum of 
humour to lighten his well told cases of the school- 
misiress turned detective . . . an undertaker’s 
widow and mad spiritualist provide light relief 

for Miss Hogg’s adventures in atomic reasearch.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 13s. 6d AUSTIN LEB 


A Hero’s Welcome 


*Mr. Nash has got hold of an extremely interesting 
idea and he shows himself shrewd and sensitive 
in tracing the various cross-currents of disillusion 
and misunderstanding . . . a novel of though 
13s. 6d. 


and feeling.” THE TIMES 
DANIEL NASH 


all prices are ne 
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To make such a journey bearable you need 
to be (a) very happy or (6) very good-humoured 
or (c) very much interested in what you are up 
to. Miss Tracy is at least (b) and (c), which makes 
her pottering cheerful whatever the causes for 
complaint. Her book reads like conversation. 
You meet someone who has the gift of being 
amusing without ever appearing to try, whose 
sharp and even alarming intelligence is balanced 
by a warmth that makes her companionably, as 
well as intellectually, good company. She is 
sociologically sharp, too; a Catholic who 
heartily dislikes the regime and makes some of 
the best amateur political comment we have had 
out of Spain for years. For she keeps her 
eyes open, unlike so many travel writers on 
Spain who go goggled with the notions 
of twenty years back (grille courtships, strict 
segregation of the sexes, an ageless Lorca reading 
aloud in a moonlit garden thick with devotees) 
and see what they expect to see, not what is 
under their current noses. Also, she draws such 
intelligent conclusions from what she does see 
that even a prejudice, such as her rather violent 
anti-Galician one, is put to good account when 
it produces such a splendid kick at the folk- 
lorista’s shins as this : 

With his talk of the Gallego language, the 
Gallego people, the Gallego tradition, the 
Gallego soul, he seemed, like so many intellec- 
tuals of impoverished and backward lands, a 
man dedicated to a myth. .. . Everything has 
to be inflated beyond recognition, versifiers are 
puffed into major poets, rascals turned into 
national heroes, a small local to-do into a major 
feat of arms: and in a curious abasement of the 
mind the customs and beliefs of ignorant and 
grossly superstitious folk—who do not give a 
‘thank you’ for it—are patiently and reverently 
collected, expounded, analysed and, copiously 
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annotated, are offered to the world as proof, if 
such is needed, that the people concerned are 
not as other men are. 

One can talk of Miss Tracy’s quality for pages, 
but only quotation really does it justice. Long 
may she journey, or possibly stop still somewhere, 
in Spain and have more to say about it. Amid 
the clacking of castanets and the flamenco howls 
that mean Spain to so many people these days, 
her voice is raised with admirable, if idiosyn- 
cratic, accuracy. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


New Novels 


Here’s a Villain. By James Mitchell. (Peter 
Davies, I5s.) 

The Lady. By Conrad Richter. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.4 

Christina, The Royal Road to Rome. By Ruth 
Stephan. (Cape, 18s.) 

The Promoters. By Stephen Longstreet. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 16s.) 


With a few notable exceptions, schoolmasters 
have never enjoyed much social prestige any- 
where. Admirable pedagogues though they may 
be, as men they often bedevilled our youth with a 
sort of dusty bitterness—derived perhaps from 
the pointless politics of their common rooms— 
and their sense of humour was usually deplorable. 
When we are grown, we remember this, and the 
dominie is asked to lunch but not to dinner. Such 
slights build up a fierce resentment in some, an 
otiose self-pity in others. Like French lawyers 
before the Revolution, they meditate on their ills, 
instil subversive ideas in-the young, and harbour 
grudges. At least this is the impression we get 
from the contemporary crop of ushers-turned- 
author. Mr. James Mitchell, in Here’s a Villain, 
finding himself with a whole novel at his disposal, 
behaves in the loutish manner that he has learned 
from his betters, Mr. Amis and Mr. Wain. He 
makes excruciating jokes of a semi-private 
nature, boasts of his knowledge of music by re- 
peated references to composers such as Barték 
and Mussorgsky, has harsh words for women, 
gulps down the wrong drinks and is resentful 
when he feels sick, vomits noisily, and finally sub- 
sides on to the sofa with groans about being 
misunderstood. 

The hero of this novel is a schoolteacher, who 
has a friend, a wife and a mistress. None of these 
characters has any reality, and what happens to 
them is quite uninteresting, The author appears 
never to have met a woman—which is a claim to 
originality at least; the beauty that surrounds us 
has passed him by, he doesn’t even seem to notice 
the weather except when it’s raining. Why the 
Book Society should choose to recommend such 
a tedium is unfathomable. 

The Lady, by Conrad Richter, is far more 
interesting. Set in New Mexico fifty or so years 
ago, the story is a simple one of cumulative hatred 
as a blood feud blossoms luxuriantly among the 
Spanish-English aristocrats of a frontier town. It 
is written with great restraint, as becomes so gaudy 
a theme, and in a beautiful, lucid prose. If it has 
a fault, it is that the high gloss and over-neat 
ending are slightly too much in evidence. Had Mr. 
Richter concealed his art more skilfully, there 
would have been a richer bloom on the fruit. 

Ruth Stephan’s historical novel is called either 
Christina or The Royal Road to Rome or maybe 
both. It is about the Swedish queen and is faintly 
but steadily boring. No doubt the facts are all 
correct and, equally beyond doubt, the Counter- 
Reformation was never like this. It is now many 
years since Garbo played Queen Christina, so 
there will doubtless be another film coming along. 
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The Promoters is an equally standardised pro- 
duction, but much better. It takes place in Texas 
now, and involves a coca-cola-type empire, 
an alcoholic, railroad politics, green cadillacs, 
assorted young women filled with lust, much 
swearing and feuding and general carry-on. It ts 
not much of a work of art, but it has at least the 
saving grace of vitality. Presumably almost every- 
one in Texas is as full-blooded and busy as these 
people, which would explain why the Texans are 
so rich and, in America, so unpopular. 
CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


SOME RECOMMENDED PAPERBACKS 

Novets: To be a Pilgrim, by Joyce Cary 
(Penguin, 3s. 6d.); The Blessing, by Nancy Mit- 
ford (Penguin, 2s. 6d.); The Girl on The Via 
Flaminia, by Alfred Hayes (Penguin, 2s. 6d.); 
The Young Lions, by Irwin Shaw (Pan, 3s. 6d.); 
England Their England, by A. G. Macdonell 
(Macmillan, St. Martin’s Library, 3s. 6d.). 


War: The Cretan Runner, by George Psy- 
choundakis (Panther, 2s. 6d.): Horned Pigeon, 
by George Millar (Pan, 3s. 6d.); Life in Our 


Hands, by Pamela Bright (Pan, 2s.). 

MISCELLANEOUS: A Cure for Serpents, by 
Alberti Denti di Pirajno (Pan, 2s. 6d.); The 
Asthetic Adventure, by William Gaunt (Pelican, 
3s. 6d.); Cats, by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald (Pen- 
guin, 5s.); Naught for Your Comfort, by Trevor 
Huddleston (Fontana, 2s. 6d.); 1 Leap Over the 
Wall, by Monica Baldwin (Pan, 3s. 6d.). 

The August number of the London Magazine 
contains an article by the late Roy Campbell; the 
summer number of the Cornhill a story by Eliza- 
beth Taylor; and the August number of Encounter 
a letter in verse beginning: ‘I hate your tedious 
trouncings, Trevor-Roper.’ 





‘A performance to 
delight the fastidious . . .’ 


. TILL SEVEN 


GEOFFREY DENNIS 


‘. . . Aman of sixty is looking back into 
the vision of a child of four or six, keep- 
ing his adult self out, to explain the 
profound complexities of time and place 
and consciousness that lie behind the en- 
thralling picture he has given.’ THE TIMES 
‘A charming book, unsentimental and 
wonderfully evocative.’ VERNON FANE 


THE BRAVE 
. COWBOY 


EDWARD ABBEY 


‘A most unput-downable man-hunt in the 
mountains. ... An exciting and curious 
book.’ MARY SCRUTTON (N. Statesman) 
‘An intellectual western is an event and 
Mr. Abbey’s should not be missed.’ 
FRED URQUART (Time & Tide) 
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Tus being the conventional silly 
season anything absurd can happen, 
even in the staid monetary world, 
without anyone raising an eyebrow. 
The silliest thing imaginable would be to raise 
Bank rate—and, by George! it is exactly what 
one monetary expert has proposed as a check 
to the new twist in the inflationary spiral! It is 
true that this expert is getting on in years and 
has never had any other solution for the inflation 
problem, which besets the full employment policy 
of every Welfare State, than dearer and dearer 
money. But the more people are alarmed by the 
inflation the more they are inclined to listen to 
the ancients of monetary days, especially when 
they pontificate on bank credit, which the average 
man wisely does not try to understand. It is true 
that since the beginning of the year bank advances 
have risen by £167 million, although the national- 
ised industries have reduced theirs by £52 million. 
This compares with a rise of £124 million in the 
corresponding half of 1956 and is regarded by 
the orthodox as extremely wicked. It was only 
recently that Mr. Thorneycroft was congratulat- 
ing himself on the fall in bank advances in April 
and May following his request to the banks for 
more restraint. What has happened, the ancients 
ask, to his credit squeeze? Total gross deposits are 
about £200 million higher than twelve months 
ago. Who created that money? You must stop 
any further creation of money, Mr. Thorneycroft, 
they cry. You know the first step—the one which 
counts—a rise in Bank rate to 6 per cent.! 
+ s * 
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Before it is too late I would like to laugh this 
ridiculous idea right out of currency. The rise in 
bank advances is not in the least alarming. It is 
just what you would expect when the national 
economy starts to re-expand after being two years 
in a strait jacket. If the index of industrial produc- 
tion is adjusted for seasonal variations you will 
find that in the first four months of the year there 
was a rise of about 3 per cent. You cannot have 
that amount of re-expansion without an increase 
in bank advances. And unless we increase produc- 
tion we can have no-hope of beating any inflation. 
As for the total amount of bank money (deposits) 
in existence, it was not long ago that we were con- 
gratulated by the International Monetary Fund 
for not allowing our supply of bank money even 
to keep pace with the rise in the national output. 

* * = 

The reason why an advance in Bank rate today 
would be ridiculous is that when a country is 
suffering from a wage-cost inflation the last thing 
it wants is to have its costs further inflated, a 
result which dearer money would inevitably bring 
about. The fashion among economists is to dis- 
tinguish between an excess-demand inflation and 
a wage-cost inflation. (Every inflation ends in an 
excess demand, so the distinction is academic.) A 
rise in Bank rate, we all know, is one of the 
traditional methods of checking an excess-demand 
inflation, although it is obvious that under present 
conditions it is singularly ineffective. It has a too 
restricted field in which to operate and high taxa- 
tion has destroyed the deterrent effect of dear 
money. 

* . o 

All this will, I hope, be made clear to every- 
one by the Radcliffe Committee when it reports 
in a year’s time (or is it now two years’ time?). 
But no one in his senses ever claimed that a nor- 
mal rise in Bank rate of 1 or 2 per cent. would 
help to stop a wage-induced inflation. A wage- 
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BANK RATE? WHAT NEXT! 


By NICHOLAS 


DAVENPORT 


induced inflation is caused by wages and salaries 
advancing at a faster pace than output, so that 
prices have to rise to fill the inflationary gap. 
Would a 6 per cent. Bank rate deter Mr. Cousins? 
Would a 7 per cent. Bank rate restrain the Covent 
Garden porters? Would an 8 per cent. Bank rate 
stop any trade unionist from spending the extra 
cash he finds in his pay packet? But what dearer 
money does do is to put up business costs 
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generally—in particular building costs—and the 
total of investment expenditures. It does not defer 
a businessman from embarking upon a building 
or investment project if he considers that the 
potential demand will justify the expansion, but 
it puts up the cost of his product and makes it 
more difficult for him to compete abroad. When 
the rise in British wages is already threatening our 
competitive position abroad, it is absurd to add 
to our wage-cost difficulties. And let us not forget 
that a | per cent. rise in Bank rate adds about 
£40 million to our debit on the balance of pay- 
ments, not to mention nearly £50 million to the 
Budget for the cost of the floating debt. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE slow but steady improvement 
in the gilt-edged market has been 
brought about by genuine institu- 
tional buying, not by any interven- 
tion on the part of the Government broker. As | 
have argued before, a life insurance company 
with purely a money obligation on a non-profits 
policy should find it attractive to buy a Govern- 
ment stock like Electricity 3 per cent. 1968-73 
at 72} with a true gross yield to redemption of 
nearly 7 per cent. (grossing up the capital gain 
at the 7s. 6d. tax rate applicable to insurance 
companies). The recovery in gilt-edged has for 
the moment been halted by the Middle East news, 
but it should go farther, while the equity share 
markets offer little temptation for bullishness. | 
was not surprised by the cut in the GENERAL 
ELECTRIC dividend. There has been plenty of 
warning from the AEI figures of declining profit 
margins in the electrical industry. In spite of a 
10 per cent. increase in sales General Electric 
profits (before tax) were 6 per cent. down. Of 
course, the company has not yet had the full 
benefit of the new capital raised last September. 
At the present price of 49s. 9d. the shares yield 
5 per cent. on the 124 per cent. dividend and on 
any further fall might attract some buying, but 
on the whole I prefer ENGLISH ELECTRIC, which 
has a prosperous aircraft side to its business and 
a fine electronics subsidiary in Marconi. At 
63s. 6d. the shares yield 4.35 per cent. DUBILLIER 
CONDENSER, which makes the condensers and 
transistors for the electronics industry, has also 
reported a fall in profits of about 84 per cent. 
for the year to March, 1957. This company is 
distributing a one for two scrip bonus and at 
7s. I think the Is. shares (to yield 4.3 per cent.) 
should be held for further capital appreciation. 
An unexciting report came from DISTILLERS, 
which increased its dividend modestly from 174 
per cent. to 18} per cent. Its investment income 
from the chemical company (jointly owned with 
BP) was 12 per cent. up and total gross profits 
8} per cent. up. This is obviously no fireworks 
display. 
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A misprint in my column last week informed 
the startled investor that the dollar premium had 
moved up to 74} per cent. It should, of course, 
have read 144 per cent. At the moment of writing 
it is 194 per cent. I find the professional managers 
of investment trusts disinclined to buy dollar 
stocks when the premium is much over 123 per 
cent., but there are some who are convinced that 
demand for the popular Canadian stocks in the 
now semi-static dollar pool will drive the premium 
to between 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. It may 
be useful for the investor to have a list of sound 
Canadian companies. The two leaders in oil are 
IMPERIAL (controlled by the Standard Oil of New 


Jersey) and BRITISH AMERICAN (controlled by Gulf 
Oil). These are ‘heavy’ shares to buy and the yields 
are skinny—1I.9 per cent. and 1.45 per cent. 
respectively. British American at $125 London 
(£25) is perhaps the more interesting as it owns 
the largest reserves of natural gas in Canada and 
will be the largest gas supplier. If a production 
speculation is wanted PACIFIC PETROLEUM is the 
share. It has the largest holdings in the Peace 
River gas fields of British Columbia and it has 
just made an important oil discovery west of this 
area. The shares have risen from $324 to $80 
(London) this year and are now back to $75}. 
- 7. > 

For the gas trunk pipe-lines the first choice has 
hitherto been WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION, whose 
650-mile pipe-line will bring natural gas to the 
American border, its source of supply being 
sufficient to provide 1,000 million cubic feet of 
gas daily for twenty years. It will start pumping 
gas this autumn, supplying INLAND GaAs and 
BC POWER. But the export of its gas to the Ameri- 
can market (through the EL Paso pipe-line) has 
now been threatened by the anti-trust suit against 
El Paso and by the news that INTERNATIONAL 
UTILITIES and PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC propose 
to build a 1,300-mile gas pipe-line from Alberta 
to California in competition with the El Paso 
network. This would limit the long-term growth 
of Westcoast Transmission, as 80 per cent. of its 
gas was to have been sold for export. Hence the 
Sharp fali in the stock from over $100 to $91 
(London). At this price the stock is probably 
worth holding. TRANS-CANADA PIPE is still await- 
ing its gas export contract. This pipe-line will 
carry gas from BC and Alberta right across 
Canada to Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa. Its 
line will reach Winnipeg this autumn. When it gets 
to Montreal it will be earning on a through-put 
of 700 million cubic feet a day about $2.25 a 
share. At the present price of $82 (London) the 
stock seems high enough for the time. Among 
distributors I like BC Power, the main distributor 
for Westcoast: it is yielding only 2.3 per cent. 
at $114 (London). One must not forget Interna- 
tional Utilities in Alberta which has an expanding 
electric and gas market and should earn $5 a 
share by 1960. It has risen to $148 (London). 
Finally an oil development speculation which 
] am pleased to have suggested first as one of my 
New Year recommendations. It was then CENTRAL 
LEDUC at $10¢4London): it is now called CENTRAL 
DEL RIO at $31 (London)—and going higher. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 948 

ACROSS.—-1 Violets. § Sell out. 9 Robot. 10 Fancy free. 11 
Tutors. 12 Estrange. 14 Bella. 15 Egregious. 18 Eumenides. 20 
Light. 22 Toll-bars. 24 Vernal. 26 Grandiose. 27 Gorki. 28 Saddest. 
29 Indulge 

DOWN .—1I Veritable. 2 Orbital. 3 Entertain. 4 Sofa. 5 Sone- 
stress. 6 Layer. 7 Utranta@. 8 There. 13 Tenderfoot. 16 Gih-edged. 
17 Satellite. 19 Mallard. 21 Goneril. 22 Tagus. 23 Budge, 25 








Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 112. E. BOSWELL 
(‘Svenska Daebladet,’ 1928) 


BLACK (4 men) 




















WHITE (3 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Kapralos: 
Q-Q 6 threat 2Q x B. Modern change mate problem: 
in position as set if only Black could be forced to 
capture B on K 5, mate would follow—key does force 
this (or else some other mate occurs) but changes all 


‘set’ mates originally planned. 1... R x B;2Q-Q5 
(set Q x P). 1...Q x B;2Q-Kt 6(setQ-R7)1... 
B x B; 2 Kt-B 3 (set Q-B 4) 1... Kt x B; B-B2 
(set Q-B 2). 


* 


One of the most interesting yearly events is the 
Claire Benedict team tournament for Western European 
teams—we have unfortunately only been able to 
compete in it twice, doing extremely badly each time 
(why, I don’t know). This year West Germany con- 
clusively confirmed their position as the best team in 
Western Europe, winning all five matches (v Holland, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy and France who finished 
in that order) and scoring 16 points out of 20 possible. 
Here is an interesting and complex game won by the 
young German master Darga. 
White, DarGa (West Germany): 
(Switzerland); Opening. Sicilian. 
those by the winner). 


Black, NIEVERGELT 
(Notes based on 


P-K 4 P-Q B4 90-0 P-Q Kt4 

2 Kt-K B3 P-Q 3 10 K-R 1 R-Q Kt 1 (6) 
3P-Q4 Px P 11 P-B4 P-Kt 5 

4Ki x P Kt-K B3 2 x P R x P 

5 Kt-Q B3 P-Q R3 13 Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
6B-QB4 P-K 3 (a) 14 P-B S! (c) B-K 2 
7P-QR3 Q-B2 iS? x P Px P 

8 B-R 2 Kt-B 3 16 B-Kt-5!(d) R x KtP 


179-03 R-Kt 2 (@) 30 R-B 3 Kt x B?U/) 
18 B-Kt 3 31 Kt x Pi oa he 
19R x P B4 32 K-R2 B&ch 
20 B-K 3 QKR4 33 R x Kt He 

21 R-R 8 2 34 Kt x Bchi x Kt @® 
22RxRch BR 35Q x QPch K-Ki1i 

23 B-Q4 R-B 2( 36Q xR os 

24 Kt-K 2(g) Kt-K 1 37 Q-Kt 8 ch () K-K 2 

25 Q-Kt 3 Kt-K 4 38Q-Kt4ch K-Ki 

26 Kt-B 4 Q-R 3 39Q-Kt8ch K-K2 

27 B-K 37(4) Q-B3 # Q-Kt3 P-R 3 

28 P-R33(/) Kt-BS 41 P-K $ 1 

29 R-B2 Q-B6 42 P-K 6 ‘Resigns (m) 

(a) { prefer 6. . . Q-B 2; at once forestalling White's P-Q R 3 


and retreat to R 2, 
(6) Interesting idea hoping to get sufficient counter play through 
P-K: 5 to offset White's P-B 4-B 5; probably not quite good enough, 
in which case B-K 2 is preferable. 
(c) Energetically played: if 14 . Kt x P; then 15 P x P, 
P x P; 16 Q-R 5 ch, P-Kt 3; 17 Q-R 31 with very strong attack 


for pawn. 
» CO) pooee | fine move. If now 16. . . O-O; then 17 Ki-Q 5! 
x Kt; t. 
(e) 18 B-Kt 3 was threatened and rook is best placed on Kt he to 
guard bishop, an important point since after castliag Kt-Q 5 has 
again to be watche 


ed. 
(f) 23... B-K 2?; 24B x Kt, P x B; 25 Kt-O5 
(g)24B x Kt, P xB; 25R x P?,R x Kt!; 360 x R,Q-0 8 ch 


and mates. 
ast Darga points out that 27 B x Kt!, P x B; 28 Kt-Q 3, 


; 29 Kt x Pl! is stronger (29... R- B 422; 50 Ki x BY) 

(i) 28 R-B 2?, Kt-Kt 5!, threat O-R 8 ch. 

(j) Fatal 30... Q-K 4; is best though after 31 Q-B 2 (threat 
Kt x K P) White stands better still. After White’s reply to text 
Black’s play is all virtually forced. 

(k) 34... K-R1?; 35 Kt-Kt 6ch, P x Kt; 36 Q-R 4 mate. 

(/) Under clock pressure, White repeats position to help get in his 
an ——- in time. 

(m) 4 B x P; 43 Q-B 7 ch, B-Q 2 (best); 44 B-R 4 and 
White cadiniee all pieces with an easily won pawa ending. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


MANY an amateur naturalist, without much data, 
concludes that there are fewer hares in his locality 
or, for instance, more owls than there used to be. The 
professional, however, doesn’t report on casual 
observation but puts in a lot of scientific work count- 
ing heads, clutches and so on, and produces some- 
thing factual and down to earth. His reports, how- 
ever, are inclined to be without colour and one enjoys 
much more the comments of the man from the moor- 
land farm who says there are more kestrels in a few 
square miles than he has ever seen before and sug- 
gests that the answer means more voles. Over the 
henrun at the cottage during the weekend a kestrel 
hovered. The bird isn’t down as a chick-stealer in 
my book and his persistence argues that there are 
more mice on the ground than there used to be, as 
indeed there are. It has been a ‘good’ summer for 
small vermin. Dry weather favours mice, shrews and 
voles, I think. One might conclude that kestrels and 
owls will flourish next year because of the availability 
of staple diet, for there are more mice in the grass, 
but greater numbers invariably carry more parasites 
and the death rate, we can say thankfully, will be 
adjusted in due course. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Cart Licks 

A friend has just been telling me that her sister 
called on an unexpected visit from a place forty or 
fifty miles away within a few seconds after another 
member of the family remarked that the cat was 
washing behind its ears. I am told that this is a 
common superstition about cats and a more reliable 
guide than finding a tea leaf floating on the surface 
of the tea in one’s cup. (Hard leaf, a gentleman caller, 
Soft leaf, a lady.) I am no judge of omens but it 
strikes me that cats play a great part in them. It is 
lucky to have a black cat cross one’s path, if the 
cat purrs in a certain way it will rain, blackberry 
kittens are no good and bring newts into the house, 
and so on. Perhaps it is labouring the point to men- 
tion witches and their cats, but it might be handy to 
have a cat that could be relied upon to detect the 
imminent arrival of visitors. The cat we used to 
have never washed behind its ears so far as I can 
remember, so perhaps it had been a blackberry kitten. 


JULY 26, 1957 


It fished out my perch and slaughtered them, sharp- 


ened its claws on the furniture and always stole my 
favourite chair. Altogether, I think it better to post 
a lookout for unexpected and perhaps unwanted 
visitors! 
SMART MONGREL 

‘I wonder why people are so keen to have well- 
bred dogs,’ remarks a correspondent. ‘The cross-bred 
ones have so much more brains. We have a terrier- 
cergi-spaniel and he is quite the cleverest dog we 
have ever had. He began by shutting doors. Ours are 
push-doors and if he doesn’t quite shut it the first 
time he goes back to bang it. He has a wonderful 
scent for mice and he digs them up. Once he brought 
two young moles on to the lawn and then a good- 
sized hedgehog. The other day I opened the front 
door to find a grey squirrel seeming to want to come 
into the house. Later on it appeared on the window 
ledge of a closed window half-way up the stairs and 
Tobit (the dog) was on the inside, nose to nose with 
it. It was not frightened. After a time the squirrel 
ran up the wall of the house to a corner of the 
gutter where it was evidently building a nest. Whea 
our gardener came he got the ladder and went up to 
clear the mess away and Tobit chased the squirrel 
into the garage, caught it and lost it again. It tried 
to climb up the kitchen wall but fell back and he got 
it in triumph. I have never forgiven the grey ones 
for killing all our lovely red squirrels.’ 
PEAR PRUNING 

Certain varieties of pear fruit on the tips of new 
shoots and not on spurs and these should be care- 
fully handled when summer pruning, only the heart 
of the crowded tree being relieved by the stopping 
of shoots. An established tree should be confined 
to the usual number of branches and not allowed to 
make thicker growth likely to absorb too much of 
the tree’s strength. 














SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 950 ‘ ; ' ' a a 
ACROSS DOWN i 
1 Kiosk and occupant alike? (10) 1 A blow for Colin (5). 0 n 
6 It’s to be found in that fatal charm (4). 2 Leading pilot goes to the north-east (7). | 
10 Gar Gne unfathom’d caves of bear 3 Short drinks in the marquee for the guys (8). - = 
NA Sloater’s the thing for a star-gazer (9). 4 It should be easy to get to this bit of water (5). | 
12 Where the land forces seem all at sea (9). ; eee a all 7 ready (9). 
13 Tony Weller’s obsession (5). ormaodpershenceithise i" is ‘6 
14 Too much glass about? (10) 8 Colette’s hero dropped? On the contrary, pre- u 
16 A tiny little island (4). csigge ig 
18 ‘When anne wen eniiete * Chae 9 ‘He who loves a rosy cheek, Or a —— lip ie 19 20 21 
soar y S was § y admires’ (Carew) (5). 
as _ 14 Fuddled at the end of a spell of bowling (9). = 
20 N traint wh bly expect 
(10). eS ee 15 Arboricultural cause of a Simian headache (9). B 5) 5 73 
23 Bert and I have to swim for it here, evidently! (5) 17 Can the old militiaman expect to foil his | 
24 They also serve who only read the words (9). enemies? (8) ; ; 
27 Ancient capital of Mongolia, very elevated (9). 19 Cat bear that gives one quite a turn (7). 7 76 
28 ‘Betwixt me and the dreadful outer ——’ 2! Table-linen I soiled needs re-folding (7). 
(E. B. Browning) (5). 22 Take a wagon to the thicket (5). at 
29 Distinction in writing (4). 25 A good friend arises (5). 2 0 
26 Helps himself to minced steak (5). 7” 


30 Worn by women on active service perhaps (10). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on August 6 and addressed: Crossword No. 950, 99 Gower St., 


London, WC 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on August 9 


The winners of Crossword No. 948 are: Mr. & Mrs. W. H. TuRNBULL, 
The Gables, Cc. 


Solution to No. 948 on page 145 


168 Colindeep Lane, Colindale, N.W.9, and Mar. J. 
MoraGan, 225 Auchinairn Road, Bishopbriggs Glasgow. 
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THE SPEC ITAIUR IULT 26, 89397 


a Book of Verse—and Thou...’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 386 
Report by Blossom \ 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a dozen lines of epigrammatic comment (in the style of 
Omar Khayydm’s Rubaiyat) on Middle East events of the past twelve months. 


THE entries provided enough controversial com- 
ment to promote another dozen velitations from 
Washington to Delhi; nevertheless, I was more 
than happy to find that with the exception of 
one fellahin everybody was at least familiar with 
the original style of the Rubdiyat. The philosophy 
and reflections of our central character were re- 
flected in several mirrors, but had I not been 
familiar with Fitzgerald's magnificent translation 
I could have been forgiven for thinking once 
or twice that our Omar was occupied in one of 
the more disreputable activities associated with 
the back streets of Port Said! 

In all seriousness, of course, the Rubdiyat 
might be used as the handbook for competition 
setters when they find themselves stuck for a 
nicely turned phrase or two. 

And, strange to tell, among that Earthen Lot 
Some could articulate, while others not: 
You see what I mean? 

Only two competitors seemed to be aware that 
the original version consisted of a series of 
quatrains complete in their own right and only 


given continuity in the translation. Unfortu- 
nately, neither qualified for prizes. 
By choice, I would have liked to see a 


little more of the inspiration shown in the third 
line of one of J. S. Sweetman’s verses : 

Who’s blessed with Oil beneath his sandy floor, 

Sees Fortune smiling through the Open Door 

With Sherbet-Cola and the golden flow 

Of Dollars and delights undreamed before. 
Similarly, I thought that Trooper Jones was 
heading for a prize with this opening: 

Myself when young was somewhat indigent 

And bull'd boots for a British regiment. 

They would abuse me and my curséd race 

And hurl the black boots at my fundament. 


licence, but I still like to see them both, if only 
for ease of reading. 

Any number of entries petered out in the final 
verse with weak references to Nasser or America 
—one or two even tried the weak ‘sewers’ pun. 

. . Ugh! I quote VW. Stewart's last verse for 
the guidance of offenders. 

Shake hands with Death: prepare the Winding Sheet 
For Bloody Victory means sure Defeat. 
He Who on Corpses climbs the Heights today 
Tomorrow writhes beneath a People’s Feet. 
In his first two verses, Guy Kendall studiously 
avoided contentious names by his use of generic 
terms. I liked the technique and I think his middle 
verse is well worth a very honourable mention: 
He probes the Middle and the Further East, 
Mistakes his greater blessedness for least, 
And like a frail and miniature sardine 
Brings death in O1 to figure at the feast. 

Douglas Hawson, L. S. C., P. M., T. H. Blench 
and those already mentioned are highly com- 
mended. (‘They sneer at me for leaning all 
awry.) I suggest a guinea and a half to each of 
the following: W. T. Huddleston, Wyn Boileau, 
J. A. Lindon and R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(w. T. HUDDLESTON) 


Look, how with frantic zeal some sweat and toil, 
Seeking to make the desert yield its oil; 

Yet for their pains they move with quicker step 
To join their prize beneath a ravished soil. 

And those who cleaved the desert’s dusty face, 
To join the seas that ships might move apace, 
Where are they now and what is their reward 
Whose monuments are toppled in disgrace? 

The hoary lion dreams of former days, 

When all the forest trembléd ‘neath his gaze. 
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(WYN BOTLEAU) 
What boots it if the strangest tales are told 
Along the Persian Gulf. | barter gold 
For dollars. A. Kuwaiti Sheik, | dwell 
Tented and warring, immemorial old. 
They say, along some strip of herbage grown 
That just divides the Desert from the sown, 
There is an Islam Caravanserai, 
And a new Pharoah sits upon his throne. 


Hurling his chariots, and the hated Franks 
Darken his skies with wings, his earth with tanks 
And guns. While Israel speaks the law 

(Allah be praised) we sell oib to the Yanks. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
‘How sweet is National Sovranty’—think some: 
Others— How blest that Eden now is come.’ 
But old Khayyam plays Serpent up a Tree, 
Charmed by the distant Music of the Drum. 
Into the Waste, a Circus Lion roaring, 
With Barrel-chest, and hungry Vulture soaring . .. 
Then out, his well-Yanked tail between his legs 
(UNO the Cause); and Jenience imploring. 
Come, pass the Funnel! Take his cut who can; 
Though cheeks grow red beneath Jamaican tan! 
Here's petrol in your hollow Tank, to drown 
The Memory of this imprudent Man! 
’Tis all a chequer-board of Sheiks and Beys, 
Where High Finance with States for counters plays, 
Hither and Thither shifts then through the maze, 
Theeatens, Cajoles, Exploits them—and betrays! 
O Nasser, who for Dam didst seize the Dike, 
And against Eden didst invoke the Ike, 
Lo, they that own the Dollars and the Bombs 
Shall mock thee for the moment—ere they strike! 
Ah, Love! Could Thou and I with Fate combine 
To grasp entire the pipe’s far-wandering line, 
Would we not empty it of Oil—and then 
Re-charge it, to the Heart's desire, with Wine? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 389 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

Competitors are asked to suppose that Laputa 
(see Gulliver's Travels) is holding a Geophysical 
Year, and to describe some of the more im- 
portant projects and experiments that are being 
undertaken. 

Entries addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
























] know that the apostrophe and the accent have But jackals seize his prey and laughing cry: 389,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by August 
been discarded almost as a matter of poetic ‘Listen, dear brothers, how the donkey brays.’ 6. Results on August 16. 
Classified advertisements must be pre- — requires vee Producer to act as agricul- AUCKLAND a COLLEGE (Uni- SEC RET ARY required Technical D 
. = ° : f =, tural specialist for all Overseas Services, to versity of New Zealand). Applications are invited 1 Manulact 2 Compan oO 
> a 7, ' 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 | formulate ideas for and produce talks, intery for a LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY, The | a mp son with 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers | discussions and talks features on agricultural s | salary scale for the position is £1,025 per annum, s re ' jcred 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement | a, ss ent ane ee peakers. Ess rising to £1,275 per annum three annual | ft Sta a abou 
>t iit tial qualifications: good theoretical! agricultural increments. An allowance is made towards travel- Ihe Ps which is in East Lond 
De! artment, . The Spectator Ltd., training and knowledge of agricultura! atflairs, ling expenses, Further particulars and infor- operates a contributory pension scheme 
99 Gower Street, London, WwCcl. interest in writing for speech and in radio tech- mation as to the method of application may be | works a five-day week. Applications to Box 
Tetphene EU Ston 3221 (5 lines). nique. Knowledge of agriculture in countries obtained from the Secretary, Assoctation ot No. 1145. 
ne overseas, especially the Commonwealth, desir- Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 | TRAINEE FASHION advertising copywriter 
: able, Holder of this post will be responsible to Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing | preferably woman, required by nationally 
APPOINTMEN cs me 4 ACANT Head of Overseas Talks and Features, but will | date for the receipt of applications, in New | aun sede aieediedin aes a 
BBC requires Overseas Producer in Wales work in close co-operation with BBC Domestic Zealand and London, is AUGUST 31, 1957. Canadian or American advertising an asset 
“4 Services’ Agricultural Unit. Salary £1,060 (pos- | t 
(Cardiff). Duties involve co-ordinating and sibly higher if qualifi ations exceptional) rizine FASHION advertising copywriter required by Applicants must be resident in London. Write 
organising Welsh contributions to BBC's Over- by five ai inc inten t £1365 ow nationally known retaij organisation, preferably Box No. 1148, stating age and background, and 
y annua! increments to £1,505 p.a. max. giving two alternative dates between August 6 


seas Services and obtaining programme material 
from Welsh communities overseas for broad- 
casting in Wales. Work includes producfion of 
talks, features and religious services, in some 
cases in co-operation with specialist producers. 
Knowledge of Wales and Welsh language 
essential. Fereign travel, experience of radio 
and abil'ty t- drive a car would ‘ce advantages 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.303 Spt) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broa Jcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days, 


Head of 





Requests for application forms (enclosing ad. 
dressed envelone and quoting reference G.2 
Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, 


' 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. | 
| 


BBC requires Senior Producer, Natural History 
Unit in Bristol. 
output of wild life and naturalist programmes 


development of this branch of output, and be 
the Corporation's first poimt of reference for 
outside contributors as well as for internal 
planning or requirements. He will organise 





oz, Box No, 1149, 


The Unit will provide main 


under genera! direction of 
Regional Programmes, for 


travelling. The Association 


an advantage 


woman with Canadian or American expericnce. | 
Applicants must be resident in London 
Stating experience, 
two alternative dates between August 6 and 23 
convenient for interview in London 

THE MAGISTRATES’ ASSOCIATION, Appli- 
cations are invited for the post 
- - Secretary to work under the genera! contro! of am 
in Sound and Television, Successful candidate the Secretary in the London Office, with some = 
will be responsible, comprises 
“ members in England and Wales, and the work 
is varied and %nteresting. Some legal knowledge 
Salary from £800 according to 
age and qualifications. Social Workers’ Pension 
Scheme. Apply, stating age, education, qualifica- 
and direct the work of the Unit's staff (three tions, previous experience and name and address 


Producers, a production assistant, a film editor of two referees to the Magistrates’ 


Write and 23 convenient for interview in London. 


and giving — ——— 3 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


IMPECUNIOUS TEACHER (f) nursing ex. 


of Assistant perience, seeks lucrative post August, Box 1140, 





PERSONAL 
BUSINESS-WOMAN (26) would like to share 


flat with another. Central London or inner 
suburbs.--Write Box 1' 8 


Continued Overieaf 


10,000 


Association, 








o& 50=Z100 and assistant) and himself undertake Production Tavistock House South, Tavistock Sqvare, 
of programmes. Practical experience in Sound W.C.1. Applications must be reeeived not later 
Tax and = —o. (live and ag Le eminently desir- than first post on Friday, August 23. 
able, but if mecessary the Corporation is pre- 
free in 15 years but pared to consider providing suitable training UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
: FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
withdrawable any tine for a candidate experienced in one medium only. SCIENCE 
Specialist qualifications in natural history, - 
on demand with acadentic or otherwise, would be useful but less DEP? a SS AND — bee apa ‘a 
pp stp pA’ on tnd’ ably fovestabish ang retain the soouwat | Applcationg are invted for. the pox of | Hi Sen” Weary cOlive happier. and 
: 2 : : in I} > = z 
dhwewd and essential addidion to 4 the wow A eee SS ee SS ee — duties on October 1 next, or as soon thereafter more interesting and useful lives 
amend 4 Me: — 4 bs . > y as possible. Applicants should be graduates, . 
yur Wwe amd savings § £1,660 rising by five annual increments to £2,090 eferably in commerce, economics or law, and PLEASE LISTEN 
p.a. max. Requests for application forms ne i> dae ges sognised professional qualifica- 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- | 0" pe initial salary will be on a scale £900 to the appeal in the B.B.C. Home 
HANOVER ence 6.299 Spt.) should reach, Appointments | "£501,330. depending on qualifcations and | [| Service on Sunday, July 28th at 
4 ‘ se, . Jj, and family allow- 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(INVESTMENT DEPT. 16) 
Chief Office: HANOVER COURT, 


HANOVER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 9171/2 


VWrTew 





within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.2 

(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 

mancat and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
it Duplicaté TEMpie Bar 6644. 








7” heated 





experience, with F.S.S.U. 
ances. Applications (three copies), together with 
the names of three referees, should be sent on 
or before August 31, 1957, to the Registrar, The 
University, Birmingham, 15, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 





8.25 p.m. and send your gift to 
Barclay Baron, O.B.E., 


47 FRANCIS STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








a CANCER PATIENT 
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(571237). Poor woman 
(68) badly needing extra nourishment. Her de- 
voted and hardworking husband also has to 
care for epileptic son who is unable to work. 
Please help us to care for her (also thousands 
of other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept. G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


COSMIC SCIENCE-RELIGION. Entirely new. 
Could this be what you've been looking for? 
Send s.a.c. to S.R., 30 City Road, E.C.1. _ 
DON’T HAVE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 
FRLTFUL FANDANGOISTS: nothing makes 
your toccaps tingle more than a few glasses of 
Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Out with the 
bottles! On with the dance! Ole! 

HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
Peace and beauty of the Herts countryside; 
‘Newlands,’ Langley Hill, King’s Langley, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inc-usive, 2 
HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Writé or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate: membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide’s reputation for complete independence is 
Strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d 
Pubtished by Cassell. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns 
RETIRED CIVIL SERVANT, with experience 
of social work, offers voluntary regular help as 
Treasurer or similar function, Box 1137 


SUSSEX COAST. Countrywoman, educated, un- 
married, 40’s, seeks another share her home 
Expenses modest. Companionship essential. 
Beautiful garden. Write Box 1141 

TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for all forms of rheumatism, anemia and many 
other diseases. Obtainable by post direct from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw, North Wales 


WANTED—bound volumes of SPECTATOR 
1861-1897. Good prices paid. R, Tener, 15 
Josenhine Avenue. Brixton, London 2 
WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
o!d knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel 
Dewsbury 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE, Annual 
event at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

BRIGHTON ART GALLERY, Church Street, 
THE INFLUENCE OF WALES IN PAINTING 
from the 18th century to the present day. 29th 
JUNE to 11th AUGUST. Weekdays, 10-7. Sun- 
days, 2.30-7. Admission free 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadoria] Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
dondcrry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays 
HISTORIC CHURCH TRUST EXHIBITION: 
Charing Cross Underground Stn. Daily, free. 
LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 
Oxford, August 29 to 31. Subjects: The Welfare 
State, Defence of the West. Inquiries to the 
Secretary, 123 Pall Mall (Suite 17), London, 
S.W.1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 
BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS, 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM LEWIS, etc. All the Exhibits are for sale 
Admo. Free. Opens Sth June, Daily 10-5.30, 
Sats, 10-12.30. 

*SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.° An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission ts. 6d 


Regency 








fittetetetsteeeeeeeesees 
4 LAYTONS NEW CHEESE-WINE BAR i 
Oo 5.30-10 p.m. Tues.-Fri. ae 
z QUICK ENOUGH for Pre-Theatre 
SUSTAINING ENOUGH to last z 
+ CHEAP ENOUGH for anyone a 
** 2a Duke St. (Manchester Square) W.! ¥ 
z WEL: 8808 z 
FEEEEE EAL EER bee 


THE SPECTATOR, 





. itish Institute of 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and STORIES Ww by Britis ht , 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave | Fiction-Weiting + Lid., Regent House, 
Square, S.W.1. BEL 3351. Regent Street, patie re we pany 

“ nin — ——— by us and itors on a 15 per cent. 
} aol av 7 GROUP OF sCONTEM. of sales basis. Uxsuitabc sore ap tony 
; 4 - . ss i : oad ess you 
PORARY FRENCH’ PAINTERS. Daily vo a FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
10-5.20 Sats. 10-1 concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney C23. so - 6 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of paintings THE 5 OF FREEDOM, by Gilbert 
from 1947-1957, Last day 31st July. Weekdays Murray, W ¥ Matthews, Graham Hutton, 
11-6. Sunday 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission RJ " Cruikehank iene Gollancs aad bord 
Frec, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. Reading. Introduction by Viscount Samuel. 
[aso : ———! Cloth 7s, 6d., paper 3s. 6d. The Pall Mall 
, Pre's Ltd aw 
LITERARY WE PUBLISH books at authors’ expense 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—fhis Salcabés ag 2 gg tn = 20 ‘Took’s 
Al or yc a _=— rite interson Co., 2 ok’'s 
year and alj the holidays to come, If once you = E.c.4. i ‘oe 
learn to write you can always make money. ——- une —— os " ae 
The LSJ method of individual coaching by cor- | SYREE BOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
respondence brings success while you learn. free te ae ann yea oP). 
Write to Prospectus Dept., The London School Palace Gate, London, W. - 
of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, - so ted " 
London, W.1. GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ EDUCATIONAL 
students all over the world.’ ———-_ = aaa : 
~~ AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesman, 
ACCURATE speedy typing mss., etc.; 2s, 1,000 


speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN 1025/6. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selscy on Sea, Sussex 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 


words.—Reid, 58 Westwood Hill, S.E.26. 

AUTHORS’ MSS., any leng.4 typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
shor’ stories, etc. by return. Testripts care- 
fully checked .Great en phasis on @ccuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 


Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries. Dictat- —{ niversity, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secre- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc Many 
tions from/into al! languages, Overnight Service. (non-exam ) courses in business subjects.—Write 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- | fOr free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 


exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G. 40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

NEW SCHOOL, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation. Nursery 
3-6. Lower School, 614. Upper School, 
. G.C.E. Exams. Transport for younger 
children within 5-miles radius 


TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9Y a.m. 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9) 
EXPERT LITERARY TYPING. Neat, accurate; 
very reasonable.—Taylor, 20 Springcopse Road, 
Reigate, Surrey 

GERMAN BOOKS bought and sold. LIBRIS, 
38a Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030 





‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. | @XFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
_ — no Fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training, 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. Schoot Christmas term 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros 
f Successful Writi t 34 Ne Bond J as 2 s i 
No cone ly yl cw Bone | POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 


(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon =. | B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrce 


Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
ORE POETRY MAGAZINE. 7th 
from 73 Coleshill Rd., Teddington, Middx. 1s. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words. Nancy McFar- +} 
ane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. 
1894 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


issue now, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 








TEACHING THEM 
ie 


THE ROPES”... 


Our boys in the “Arethusa” are taught not only to 
become proficient sailors, but the virtues of courtesy, 
self-reliance and service to others. We do our best to 
teach them “The Ropes” of life, so that they may 
become worthy and self-respecting citizens. Will you 
help us? No investment you could make pays larger 
dividends for the country’s welfare. 


Please send a donation to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 





164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





IULY 26, vas 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR. 
DIGANSHIRE. The 13ist SESSION open on 
OCTOBER lIith, 1957. St. David's College is a 
residential university college granting the B.A 

degree under Royal Charters. It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History and Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy; and an integrated General Pass 
Degree Course. An attached Hal! and Schoo! of 
Theology is open to graduates of all universities, 

Specia| facilities are provided for overseas 
students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum. For entrance regulations and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principa 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists. Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work 

Intensive Course for university graduates. Day 
and resident students, New Courses 3rd Septem- 
ber and Ist October, 1957, Prospectus from the 
Principal, J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), St 

Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Rd., London, 
N.W.3. Tel. Hampstead 9831 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PAR 8392. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, WHOLE FRUIT 
APRICOT JAM. The most exquisitely tasting 


ever made. Only ingredients fresh apricots and 
pure cane sugar, Direct import from South 
Africa. 2 Ib. tins; six for 25s. post paid. A most 


popular jam especially during the schoo! 
holidays. SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargies, sprays, cautcrisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition 

the implacable enemy of fitness, activity. hap 
Piness (and beauty). GARLISOL TABLETS w 

liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmicss and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 


informative booklet of home treatment and 
dictary advice Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per vard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cronwe 


Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Past 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery. Ex 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sct 


FOR 
woven 


lirsh Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloth 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linen 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels. etc 


Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linen 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Irciand 


TO LET 


BRITTANY, Camping Cottage in smal! fishing 
village. One minute Superb Bathing Beach, July 
and August, 4 gns. weekly.—Box 1088. 

SUSSEX, 10 miics HORSHAM. Furnished 
Cottage, accommodate six. All mains, bat»room 
and Ideal boiler. Garden & Garage. August 
8 gns. weekly. October onwards 4 gns.— Box 1089 


HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food 


August 10 gns., September 9 gens 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS. 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain's coast and country, 5s. post free.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


CORNWALL.—Tourists, hikers; off beaten 
track; b.b., bath, supper Stanley Farm, 
Blackwater. Truro 

OLIVERS ADVANCE PROGRAMME of 


autumn, winter, spring holidays and cruises of 
a very high order yet low cost, is now ready 
Olivers Travels Ltd.. 16 Cork Street, London, 
W.1. 





DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. ‘ARGENTINA’ 

‘URUGUAY,’ ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 

MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES. 

Round voyages at reduced rates 

Regular sailing every three wecks. Apply 

your Travel Agent or General Passenger agents. 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
Tel.: ROY 3111. 
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